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Art. I.— Uncle Jack and his Nephew: or Conversations of 
an Old Fogie with a “ Young American.’’ 


Conversation IV. 


“ Ar the bottom of what you say, my dear uncle, is the 
assumption that man’s nature is corrupt, and that his nat- 
ural inclinations are to evil. ‘This is the grand error of the 
religious world. It was invented by the priests as the 
foundation of their doctrine of redemption and expiation, 
and, I may add, of their power and influence. If it were 
once admitted that nature is good, and that all its instincts 
and tendencies are pure and holy, there would be no place 
left for a priesthood; the whole fabric of superstition 
would fall, and man would have free scope to display his 
divine and deathless energies. Just see what he has done 
since Luther struck down the Pope, Descartes demol- 
ished the Schoolmen, and Voltaire exploded the Bible. 
The mind of man has taken a sudden bound, and dis- 
played a might and a majesty never before dreamed of. 
New arts and sciences have sprung up, as if by magic. 
The heavens have been mapped; the globe has been ex- 
plored, the earth forced to disclose her secrets ; the minut- 
est particle of matter has been analyzed; mind has become 
omnipotent over matter; and man by his inventions has 
annihilated time and distance, made the winds his servants 
and the lightnings his messengers. Commerce spreads her 
white sails over every ocean, manufactures flourish, science 
multiplies man’s productive power a million-fold, wealth 
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unfolds her exhaustless treasures, and luxury finds its way 
even into the cottage of the humble peasant.” 

“ Bravo! Bravissimo! my dear Dick. Nevertheless, let us 
leave these marvels of which you boast till we are at leisure 
to consider them, and have found some criterion by which 
we can determine their value. I agree with you, that, if 
we reject the doctrine of the Fall, and assert the purity 
and sanctity of all our natural propensities, instincts, and 
tendencies, there is no place for a priesthood, and the 
whole fabric of the Christian Church falls to the ground. 
All that is plain enough to every one with half an eye. 
But if the sacerdotal doctrine be an error, and Nature as 
pure, as holy, and as efficient for good as you pretend, 
there are certain facts which perhaps you would find it not 
easy to explain. How, indeed, would you explain the 
existence of that doctrine itself?” 

“ It was invented by the priests, and taught as the means 
of maintaining their existence and power.” 

“ But priests could not invent it before they existed, and 
according to you there can be no priests without it. How 
will you explain the fact that there were priests to invent 
it, when, till its invention, there were and could be none ?” 

“Pardon me, my dear uncle; I did not use the word 
priest in its strict and proper sense. I know a priest is one 
who offers sacrifices, who really or symbolically makes an 
atonement or expiation by the victim he offers upon the 
altar, and therefore presupposes that man has fallen, and 
can be restored only by sacrifice. But we Protestants 
sometimes use the word to designate simply a public 
teacher, for in the strict sense we admit no priests. ‘There 
may have been public teachers at a very remote period of 
the world’s history, and among them there may have been 
ambitious and designing men, who naturally studied to 
magnify their office, and to extend and consolidate their 
power. ‘These were not precisely priests before inventing 
the doctrine, but they became priests on its invention.” 

“ But if human nature be pure and holy in all its in- 
stincts and tendencies, how do you explain the existence of 
these ambitious and designing public teachers? The 
world, in point of fact, is very much depraved, and men 
are very corrupt, as you and your party not only concede, 
but stoutly maintain; for you demand everywhere what 

you call moral, political, and social reforms. You com- 
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plain, in season and out of season, of tyranny and oppres- 
sion, of wrongs and outrages, and that nothing in the 
world has hitherto gone right. Everything you see is out 
of joint; every individual you meet, you regard as needing 
to be reformed. Your whole movement proceeds on the 
assumption of the general prevalence of evil, and of evil 
so deep, so aggravated, as to excuse, nay, to demand, the 
application of the most violent remedies. How, with such 
a human nature as you assert, do you explain this terrible 
fact?” 

“It is all the work of crafty priests and ambitious and 
selfish rulers, who have made it their business to keep Na- 
ture in chains, to repress its native energies, and restrain 
its pure and noble operations.” 

“But that, my dear Dick, only removes the difficulty a 
step further back; it by no means solves it. ‘These crafty 
priests, and these ambitious and selfish rulers, with such 
wicked principles as you ascribe to them, whence came 
they? Whence originated their craft, their ambition, and 
their selfishness? On your own principles, they are the 
spontaneous products of human nature. Yet prior to them, 
Nature, according to you, must have been free, her opera- 
tions unimpeded, and her energies unrepressed. Nature 
was then left to herself, and had free and full scope to dis- 
play her divine instincts and her noble energies. But if 
Nature left free spontaneously produces crafty priests, am- 
bitious and selfish rulers, tyrants, and aristocrats, how can 
you maintain that all her propensities, instincts, and ten- 
dencies are pure and holy, and that all that we need, in order 
to create and secure a paradise on earth, is to emancipate 
human nature from all restraints, and leave it to its own 
spontaneous and unimpeded operations? It is very easy 
to ascribe existing evils to bad governments, to falsely or- 
ganized society, to superstition, to the craft of priests or 
the wickedness of rulers ; but always does the same ques- 
tion recur, — Whence these bad governments, this falsely 
organized society, this superstition, this craft of priests, 
this wickedness of rulers? These things must have had 
some origin, and, according to you, could have originated 
only in the free, spontaneous workings of a human nature 
which is pure and holy, which is divine, and which, when 
free, always leads to pure and noble, just and holy 
results. Here is something, my dear Dick, which needs 
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explanation,— a mystery which you are required to clear 
u 2? 

“ Whe' her there be here a mystery or not, it is no more 
a mystery, my dear uncle, for me than it is for you. The 
question in the last analysis is one which you must meet 
as well as I. You are no Manichean, and must explain 
the origin and existence of evil with a single original prin- 
ciple, and that a pure, holy, and divine principle. Man, 
according to you, when he came from the hands of his 
Maker, was perfect. His body was held in subjection to 
his soul, and his soul in subjection to the law of God. Ex- 
plain to me, then, how he could sin? Do not tell me of 
Satan who tempted him, for Satan was himself created pure 
and holy, and the same question will recur as to him.” 

“You mistake the point of my objection. You assert 
the impeccability of man by nature, and assert the sufh- 
ciency of Nature for herself. You assert that Nature tends 
always to her true good, and, if left to herself, will always 
go right, and yet are obliged to concede that she has gone 
wrong from the beginning. According to you, she was 
and always has been left to herself; for whatever has con- 
trolled or attempted to control her, you must regard as 
having been her own spontaneous production, therefore as 
natural, included in Nature, not. something foreign or ex- 
trinsic to her. It is, therefore, impossible for you to explain 
the origin of evil, of wrong, of sin, or iniquity ; for on your 
principles nothing could possibly go wrong. I have no 
difficulty of this sort to solve. Neither man nor the angels 
were created impeccable. ‘They were created free, with free 
will, and therefore capable of obeying or disobeying, of 
standing or falling. "When we say man was created per- 
fect, we mean that he was perfect of his kind, perfect as 
man, not as God. His nature and faculties are limited, 
and this limitation is an imperfection of his being. Im- 
perfect as being, and endowed with free will, he could sin 
and err. He was created with all his present nature, his 
present appetites and passions, in so far as they are natu- 
ral; but they were not then morbid, as they have since be- 
come, and were held, by the supernatural grace of God, in 
subjection to reason, and moved only as reason, itself con- 
formed to the will of God, moved and directed them. 
Having sinned, he forfeited and lost that grace ; the appe- 
tites and passions then escaped from their subjection to 
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reason, and, operating each according to its special nature, 
carried away both reason and will into captivity. There 
was no physical change or corruption of man’s nature. 
The nature of the appetites and passions was not altered ; 
they only escaped from their subjection to reason and the 
law of God, and followed what was their original natural 
tendency, or what would have been their natural tendency 
if they had not been restrained by the gifts and graces 
‘with which man was favored. ‘The flesh tends naturally, 
when left to itself, to the creature, and therefore from God. 
If from God, certainly from good; for God is the supreme 
and only good. As evil is the privation of good, so man, 
abandoned to his appetites and passions, to the empire of 
the flesh, tends continually to evil. He can, then, tend to 
good only in breaking the empire of the flesh, in restrain- 
ing his appetites and passions, mortifying his lusts, eman- 
cipating the soul, and walking according to the spirit. A 
little reflection on these points must convince you that 
your retort is not admissible, and that, though the origin 
and continuance of evil are easily explained on Christian 
principles, they are wholly inexplicable on yours, or on the 
assumption of the divinity of the flesh. The very way to 
continue and aggravate the evils man endures is to eman- 
cipate the flesh from the restraints imposed by Christianity, 
and to give loose reins to appetite and passion. You and 
your party are, in fact, under the pretext of reforming soci- 
ety and improving man’s earthly condition, really laboring 
to increase the evils now suffered; and if you could suc- 
ceed, we should have only those works which St. Paul 
enumerates as ‘the works of the flesh.’ ” 

“ You do not seem to me, Uncle Jack, to explain the doc- 
trine of total depravity in the sense I was taught it by my 
old Puritan pastor.” 

“ Very likely not. ‘The Lutheran or Calvinistic doctrine 
of total depravity, or total corruption of man’s nature by 
the Fall, is no doctrine of the Catholic Church. It isa 
heresy which she condemns. Man’s nature at the Fall 
underwent no physical change, and is intrinsically what it 
was from the beginning. It lost no natural faculty, and 
received no new appetite or passion. As pure nature, se- 
clusa ratione culpa, it is what it always was, and always 
will be in this world. But what you are to bear in mind 
is, that our nature never was intended to operate well, or 
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to attain to its beatitude, save as the flesh was subordi- 
nated to the spirit. On this point Christianity introduces 
no new law, but simply asserts what was the law from the 
beginning. Always was the same law necessary and obli- 
gatory, and all the difference is, that before the Fall the 
flesh did not rebel, and obedience required no effort, no in- 
terior struggle ; but since the Fall it has become rebellious, 
and it is only by effort, by struggle, by a painful and un- 
ceasing interior warfare, that we can subdue it, and bring 
ourselves into conformity with the law of God. By the Fall 
we lost, with the supernatural grace which elevated us to 
the plane of our supernatural destiny, what theologians call 
the indebita, that is, the integrity of our nature, exemption 
from sickness and death, and, more especially to our pres- 
ent purpose, the subjection of the flesh to the spirit, or ex- 
emption from that interior conflict between inclination and 
duty, the flesh and the spirit, which makes our whole 
earthly existence one continual warfare, and originates all 
the tragedies of life. What was before easy is now pain- 
ful; what was before done without effort is now possible 
only by self-violence, self-denial, mortification, interior cru- 
cifixion.” 

“There you are again, uncle, back in your Christian 
asceticism, preaching your eternal war against Nature, and 
anathematizing all that is sweet in our natural emotions, 
and ravishing in our sentiments. You will tolerate noth- 
ing that is natural. You will not permit a bird to sing, or 
flower to bloom. All Nature must be silent and drab-col- 
ored. No heart must be allowed to expand with joy, no 
fresh young love must be tasted, no sweet, intoxicating sen- 
timents indulged.” 

“] understand you, Dick, but you do not understand 
the religion I profess. I anathematize nothing that is 
good, war against no pure and ennobling sentiment, and | 
love, even more than in my cold and stormy and heretical 
youth, the blithesome song of birds, and the beauty and 
fragrance of flowers. ‘T'o the Christian, Nature is neither 
drab-colored nor silent. It is clothed with the beauty of 
its Creator, and vocal with the music of his love. Chris- 
tian love purifies our sentiments, and gives them new 
sweetness and power. All experience proves that Chris- 
tian asceticism, as forbidding as it may appear to you, is 
the highest wisdom, nay, the only true philosophy of life. 
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No life is so miserable as that of the unrestrained indul- 
gence of our appetites and passions, which grow by indul- 
gence, and become all the more importunate in their de- 
mands the oftener they are gratified. ‘There is no appetite 
or passion of our nature that does not become morbid by 
indulgence, and therefore a source of torment. Heathen 
wisdom taught that, if we would make a man happy, we 
must study to moderate his desires. ‘The philosophy of 
the Porch was defective, because it substituted pride for 
humility, and therefore the self-denial of the Stoics is not to 
be named with the self-denial of the Christian; but it was 
far superior to the philosophy of the Garden. Such is the 
nature of man, quarrel as you will, that he cannot attain 
to real good without imposing a severe restraint on his 
appetites and passions, without keeping them under, and 
maintaining in spite of them the freedom of the spirit, — 
that true freedom wherewith the Son of God makes us 
free, and which none but the true Christian ascetic ever 
attains to, or can even comprehend. Freedom of the flesh 
is the slavery of the spirit, and the emancipation of concu- 
piscence is only another name for the subjection or slavery 
of reason. These, my dear Dick, are only commonplace 
truths; nevertheless, they lie at the foundation of all mo- 
rality, of all science of virtue or beatitude, and that too 
whether you consider man individually or socially.” 

“ You may think so, uncle; but you must allow me to 
tell you, that not so thinks this enlightened and advanced 
nineteenth century. You are behind the age. We have 
exploded all those notions. You still talk of reason, and 
profess to respect logic. We have learned better. We do 
not respect logic; we place very little reliance on reason. 
The reason or intellect, the logical understanding, is a very 
low faculty, and, as the inspired Fourier has taught, should 
serve as a mere instrument of the passions, which are the 
springs of action; not as their master. We have passed 
beyond the Petrine Gospel, that of authority, attempted to 
be realized in your old Popish Church, fit only for women 
and children or the infancy of nations; we have passed 
beyond your Pauline Gospel, or that of the intellect, rea- 
son, or understanding, on which Luther and Calvin founded 
their churches, and which were fit only for a certain stage 
in the development of society; and we have passed on to 
the Johannine Gospel, the Gospel of Love, preached by St. 
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John, ‘the beloved disciple, which never fails, but endures 
for ever. We rely on the heart; we place religion in the 
heart, and virtue in sentiment. We seek the man who 
has a soul, who can feel, who has pure, lofty, warm, gush- 
ing feelings, and who is moved by their noble impulses, 
not by the dry deductions of logic or the cold calculations 
of duty. We hate that word duty. It freezes our blood ; 
it dries up the juices of our hearts. Give us the man who 
acts from love, not duty,— who devotes himself to the 
sacred cause of humanity, not because commanded, not 
because he sees that it is reasonable, or fears that he will 
be damned if he does not, but from love, from the prompt- 
ings of his own free, warm, and loving heart. ‘This, dear 
uncle, is the Gospel of the nineteenth century, the Gospel 
of 'To-day.” 

“And no great novelty, after all. It was preached, in 
substance, by the Fifth-Monarchy Men in the seventeenth 
century, the Anabaptists in the sixteenth, the followers of the 
Evangile Eternelle in the fourteenth, and various sects of 
the Gnostics in the third. It is only a phase of Antinomi- 
anism, virtually held by all so-called Evangelical sects. It 
is a very old, and not a very specious, heresy. Its revival 
does not say much for the progress of your boasted nine- 
teenth century.” 

“ No matter if it is old, if it be true. Undoubtedly the 
advanced spirits of past ages, indeed of every age, have 
had glimpses, as it were a presentiment of it; but never 
was it generally embraced, or recognized as the authentic 
Gospel of the age, before our times.” 

“Be itso. It gives loose reins to all unlawful passions. 
The ministers of this Gospel, I take it, are your modern 
novelists, who celebrate fornication and adultery. Old- 
fashioned lawful love, the love of the husband for his law- 
ful wife, or of the wife for her lawful husband, is too in- 
sipid for the taste of these modern evangelists. Duty is 
humdrum, what is lawful is cold and repulsive. Love, to 
be interesting, must be unlawful, must be forbidden, on the 
principle that ‘ forbidden fruit is sweetest,’ and is pure and 
beautiful only as it is a violation of duty. Has not George 
Sand proved this?) Has not Bulwer proved it? Have 
not countless hosts of German and French sentimentalists 
proved it? How complacently they dwell on an unlawful 
passion, and follow it through all its windings, and how 
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eloquently they extol its depth, its purity, its sanctity! 
There is no question but the greater part of your modern 
popular literature is written in the true spirit of your Gos- 
pel of love. That your Gospel of love is very generally 
embraced, and faithfully observed, may be safely concluded 
from the waning intellect of the age, the superficial charac- 
ter of its productions, and the general relaxation of morals. 
Your own party prove its prevalence in their war against 
all established authority, in their lack of common under- 
standing, their ceaseless agitation, their violence, their des- 
potisms, their cruelties, their assassinations, their worship 
of the dagger. 

“ But, my poor boy, why do you suffer yourself to be 
the dupe of words? God is Love, the Gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ is a Gospel of love, and love — 
charity — is the bond of perfection, the origin, life, and end 
of creation. What Christian knows not that? But the love 
of which the Christian Gospel speaks is not the burning 
passion nor the watery sentimentality of your novelists 
and reformers. It is the love of the heart, not of the 
senses; the free, voluntary exercise of the rational nature, 
not the morbid cravings of the sensitive soul. It is the 
highest and purest exercise of the rational soul, and is on 
the part of man only another name for duty, or a true 
moral cdnformity to the law of God. ‘The distinction you 
seek to set up between love and duty is founded upon the 
ambiguity of the word love, sometimes used to express a 
blind passion, with which one is carried away, or a simple 
affection of concupiscence, and sometimes an affection of 
the rational soul, reason and will, and therefore a free, 
voluntary affection. In the former sense it is irrational, 
involuntary, and therefore not moral. It is by resolving 
love into this affection of the inferior soul, making it an 
affection of the sensitive nature, as distinguished from the 
rational, that your popular authors are led to their immoral 
doctrine that love cannot be controlled, — that it submits 
to no law but the necessity of nature, and regards no con- 
siderations of duty, — that we love where we must, and 
that we cannot help loving where we do, or bring ourselves 
to love where we do not. Coupling with this the evident 
sanctity of love in the other sense of the word, they lay 
down the doctrine that even the most irregular and licen- 
tious love, if strong, if intense, is pure and holy. ‘The wife 
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is not censurable for not loving her husband, or for seeking 
to fill up the void in her heart by loving another, — per- 
haps another woman’s husband. Hence the whole force 
of modern literature is directed against the cruelty of those 
laws which seek to control the affections, and of those 
parents who interfere with the affections of their children, 
arrange their marriage, or cross them in their love affairs. 
The custom still prevalent in some countries, for parents to 
select a wife for a son, or a husband for a daughter, is con- 
demned as absurd, as a treason to love. Parents may 
undoubtedly abuse their power in this respect, as they may 
every other, and the abuse is always to be condemned ; 
but there can be little doubt, that there were fewer mis- 
matches and more domestic love and happiness under the 
old custom than there are under our modern custom, 
which leaves the most important aflair of life to be settled 
by the inexperience, the fancy, the caprice, or the excited 
passions of youth, incapable of making a wise or prudent 
choice. Then youth grew up pure and innocent, and their 
hearts retained their virginity, and their imagination its 
chastity. Now the girl is hardly in her teens before her 
head is filled with thoughts of love and marriage, and she 
is on the alert to see who will love her, or whom she will 
love. All this grows out of your low and sensual view of 
love, of your making it an affection of the sensitive nature 
instead of the rational, and supposing that it does in no 
sense depend on reason and will to love wherever it is our 
duty to love. 

“You do not know, my dear boy, how much misery 
results from this false notion of love. You know the pop- 
ular literature of our age. It breathes the tone of unsatis- 
fied love, of strong, ardent affections, which nothing can 
meet or satisfy, —a longing after something which is not 
possessed, which cannot be obtained. The heart is empty. 
The delights of home and of domestic affection are praised, 
are chanted in all tones, but are not realized. The hus- 
band finds it impossible to be satisfied with the wife of his 
bosom, and seeks to solace himself with his mistress; the 
wife is unfaithful in turn, or pines away in secret with 
an untold affection or an unsatisfied love. All your nov- 
elists touch upon married life only when it is criminal or 
miserable, and in general drop the curtain as soon as the 
marriage ceremony is over, as if conscious that the love 
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which they have traced thus far will not survive the honey- 
moon. The reason of all this is plain. The affections of 
the sensitive nature cannot be satisfied, and the object they 
crave, however worthy, is loathed as soon as possessed. 
They are morbid and capricious. You do not feel this 
truth yet, because you are young, and are just now en- 
grossed with a passion for world-reform. ‘The gloss of 
novelty has not yet worn off, and your emotions are still 
fresh. You have not yet learned to exclaim from the 
bitterness of your own experience, Vanitas vanitatum, et 
omnia vanitas. Yet you find no satisfaction; you find no 
repose; and you are hurried on, not so much by any real 
regard for the good of mankind, as by your own interior 
and unexplained uneasiness ; you are moved by a craving 
for something you have not, for you know not what, and 
to be other than you are. You plunge into the work of 
political and social revolution as a dissipation. You will 
soon grow weary of it. Then you will seek to fill the 
void in your heart with woman’s love, run a career of de- 
bauchery, and end by attempting to drown your misery in 
the wine-cup. Or if you recover, you will turn to Mam- 
mon, and die a miser; for avarice is the only passion that 
is sure to retain its power to the last.” 

“ A sad picture, my dear uncle, and not very compli- 
mentary.” 

“ Nevertheless, you need not doubt its fidelity. I have 
lived longer than you, and have had some experience. 
You will not believe me now, but hereafter, if God in his 
mercy touches your heart, you will see and own the truth 
of what I say. Our age is a sentimental age, and every 
sentimental age runs the career I have described. Senti- 
ment distinguished from duty, and placed above it, or 
regarded as a higher principle of action, always runs into 
vice, and becomes the parent of a whole family of the 
most degrading and loathsome vices. Your error lies not 
in demanding love, but in demanding sensitive instead of 
rational love. Love, as an affection of the rational soul, 
an intelligent and voluntary affection, is something noble, 
something worthy to be lauded. Love in this sense is 
under our control, and in this sense we can love wherever 
it is our duty to love, and refrain from loving where and 
what we ought not to love. This love, the true Eros of 
the Greeks as distinguished from the Anteros, is always 
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one with duty, or rather is the full and perfect discharge of 
duty. It surpasses by far in sweetness and generosity 
your sensitive love. What you call love, the love that 
laughs at duty as something dry and cold, is selfish, heart- 
less, and cruel, for it seeks always its own gratification, 
and never anything else. But rational love, operating 
from a sense of duty, has in itself no taint of selfishness ; 
it gives itself up entirely to its object. Your sort of love 
seeks to unite the object to itself; this seeks to unite itself 
to its object. All love is unitive, but only rational love 
seeks union by giving itself to the object, and making itself 
one with it. Sensitive love pursues its object, not for the 
sake of the object, but for itself; rational love seeks to 
possess the object for the object’s sake, not for its own. 
The one will sacrifice itself for the object, the other will 
sacrifice the object for itself. What else is it to act from 
a sense of duty than to act from this love, which is the 
sacrifice of our own will, or, what is the same thing, the 
unification of our will with the Divine will, of which Law 
is the expression? Understand this, and you will see at 
once that duty and love coincide, are in fact one and the 
same; for to love rationally is to love what we ought to 
love, and because we ought to love it, and is the fulfilment 
of duty. There is nothing dry, cold, or forbidding in this, 
and it calls for and gives free scope to all the sweetest, 
purest, strongest, warmest, and most generous affections 
of our nature. Compared with the ages of faith and duty, 
our age is dry, cold, and heartless. We have nothing of 
that tender sensibility, nothing of those warm, gushing 
feelings, fresh from the heart, of that generous love of hus- 
band and wife, of parents and children, or thet disinterested 
devotion to the welfare and interests of our neighbor, that 
we find in the old Christian romances. We have nothing 
of that simplicity, that freshness of feeling, that lightheart- 
edness, that sunshine of the soul, that perpetual youth 
which characterized the Christian populations of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Our hearts are dark and gloomy, our spirits 
are jaded, our faces are worn and haggard. We have no 
youth of the heart. Life to us is a senseless debauch, or a 
heavy and hateful existence. Our affections are blighted 
from the cradle, and we live a burden to ourselves. O, 
give us back the good old times of faith and duty, when 
reigned the soul’s love, and the heart’s joy gave new mel- 
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ody to the song of birds, and new beauty and fragrance to 
flowers!” 


CoNnvVERSATION V. 


“Tt seems to me, my dear uncle, that you occasionally 
forget yourself. In our last conversation you seemed to 
regret the past, and to think that our lot is cast in pecu- 
liarly evil times. Yet you had told me previously that you 
considered one generation about as good as another.” 

“ You are hypercritical, Dick, and make no allowance for 
the imperfection of the human mind, which ordinarily con- 
siders things only under special aspects. Evils that we 
see impress us more than those we merely read of. And 
the virtues of past ages loom up in our view far larger 
than those which are practised half in secret in our own 
times. We forget the evils of the past in the contempla- 
tion of those of the present, and the virtues of the present 
in the contemplation of those of the past. What if, when 
considering the worth of past times and the evils of the 
present, we speak out as we feel, without stopping to see 
whether, if a just balance were struck, the two periods 
might not upon the whole appear about equal? More- 
over, when I contrast the nineteenth century with the 
thirteenth, Iam really only contrasting your Protestantism 
with my Catholicity. Catholicity has not changed, and 
real Catholics are substantially now what they were then. 
Some things they have lost, which I regret; others they 
have gained, which may, perhaps, upon a general average, 
compensate for what they have lost. But this age, re- 
garded as distinct from what is purely of the Church, is 
Protestant, and the literature which is its exponent is non- 
Catholic. It is of our age in that it is non-Catholic I 
speak, when I contrast it with past times. It is, in so far 
as it has renounced reason for sentiment, rational for sen- 
sitive love, charity for philanthropy, law for rebellion, au- 
thority for anarchy, the Church for humanity, God for the 
Devil, that I speak of it, and tell you its real character and 
tendency. I wish to show you the shallow and destructive 
nature of the principles and maxims of this non-Catholic 
age, Which young men, like you, mistake for truth and 
wisdom, and by which you are seduced from all good, and 
involved in misery and wretchedness.” 
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“You speak of us, uncle, as seduced, and warn us 
against the fatal tendency of our principles and maxims; 
but you forget that the world has been governed for six 
thousand years on your principles and maxims, and that 
during all that period vice and crime, misery and wretched- 
ness, have abounded. The whole world rises up in wit- 
ness against your kings, priests, and nobilities. You have 
had your day and done your best; let us now have ours. 
We can hardly make worse work of it than you have 
done.” 

“Spoken like a philosopher of the nineteenth century, 
or a foolish young man, my dear Dick. If, with the prin- 
ciples and maxims which have formed the basis of the 
moral order in the past, so much iniquity has abounded, 
and so much misery has been suffered, what would the 
world have been without them? If with priests and rulers 
the world has been so wicked and wretched, what would 
it have been if it had had none? You are mistaken in 
supposing that the world has in the past been really gov- 
erned by the principles and maxims | contend for. They 
have always been asserted, but they have not always been 
obeyed. Indeed, only a small minority of mankind have 
been uniformly faithful to them. Though admitted in 
theory, the majority have generally violated them in prac- 
tice, and yielded to the seductions of the flesh, instead of 
walking according to the spirit. But in so far as mankind 
have been faithful to the principles you and your party 
reject, they have been virtuous, prosperous, and happy. 
The evils which have been done or suffered have uniformly 
resulted from disobedience to them, not from obedience. 
Your objection to the religious world is very shallow, and 
your excuse for yourselves is of no avail.” 

“ But you ask me, Uncle Jack, to embrace your Church. 
You tell me she is the divinely constituted medium for the 
regeneration of man and society. You claim for her a 
supernatural power, and hold that her Omnipotent Founder, 
her Celestial Bridegroom, is always with her, to aid her in 
accomplishing her work. And yet I find that political and 
social evils have always abounded in Catholic countries. 
There have been in Catholic countries kings and aristo- 
crats, tyrants and oppressors, the distinctions of noble and 
ignoble, and of rich and poor. The history of professedly 
Catholic nations presents the same monotonous picture of 
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vice and crime, violence and bloodshed, war and rapine, 
public and private misery, presented by that of heretical 
or infidel nations. Whence comes this, if your Church be 
what she professes to be? Why does she not use her power 
to make sovereigns rule justly? Why does she not assert 
the equality of all men, and compel all to live together as 
brothers? JI listen to her magnificent promises, and my 
imagination, if not my heart, is captivated; I turn over 
the records of her history in vain to find their fulfilment.” 
“You are too sweeping in your assertions, my dear 
nephew. It is not true that you find no difference to their 
advantage between Catholic nations and non-Catholic 
nations. The immense superiority of Catholic nations 
over all others in all that constitutes the true wisdom and 
glory, the true greatness and happiness of a people, is 
manifest, even to-day, to every one who knows how to 
observe. Compare Great Britain with Italy, the United 
States with Austria, Turkey in Europe with Spain, or 
any infidel or heretical country as it now is, with what 
it was when it was sincerely Catholic, and you will be 
satisfied that, however little you may imagine the Church 
has done, she has infinitely surpassed all that infidelity 
or heresy can do. On this point I am quite at my ease. 
You Protestants are very untrustworthy as travellers and 
historians, and suffer grievously for lack of truth. You 
have so long and so confidently claimed the superiority for 
yourselves, and so long kept your eyes shut to your own 
defects and open to those of Catholic nations, that you 
are surprised if a Catholic ventures to deny that supe- 
riority. In purely material civilization, no Protestant 
nation has attained to anything like that of ancient Pagan 
Greece or Rome. And in all those points on which you 
claim superiority, you are surpassed by the existing Catho- 
lic nations. I concede the material or physical power of 
Great Britain, — a power of some fifty years’ standing ; but 
great as her power is, it is not superior to that of France, 
and is far inferior to that of Catholic Spain in the sixteenth 
century. In the arts, in moral and spiritual culture, in the 
morals, refinement, and temporal well-being of her opera- 
tives and peasantry, she is far below the lowest Catholic 
Continental state. Her industry is great, and she manu- 
factures for the whole world. Her commerce is extensive, 
and lays all nations under contribution. But her commer- 
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cial and industrial system, while it builds up large fortunes 
for the few, reduces the many to a state of servile depend- 
ence and squalid poverty. It is opposed to the best tem- 
poral interests of mankind, and lays no solid foundation 
even for her own temporal prosperity. ‘The duration of the 
greatness of all commercial and industrial nations is short, 
and when a people has once based its power and existence 
on commerce and manufactures, the day of its decline is 
never far distant. ‘The territory of Great Britain can no 
longer support her population; she has become dependent 
on foreign states for her food. ‘The growth of a new 
commercial or manufacturing rival, a change in the marts 
of the world, or the opening of new routes or channels of 
commerce, will be fatal to her power. Her American 
daughter, spanning this immense continent from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, will in a few years transfer the commer- 
cial capital of the world from London to New York, and 
wrest from her the commerce of both oceans; while Russia 
will monopolize the inland trade of all Northern and Up- 
per Asia as well as of Northern Europe. France and Ger- 
many are extending their own manufactures, and driving 
her already from some of her best markets, while the 
emigration of her laboring population, going on at the rate 
of some three hundred thousand a year, must soon tell on 
her military force, and on her ability to undersell her rivals. 
The power of England, apparently great, cannot survive a 
single rude shock. We see that she herself is conscious of 
it, in the fear she betrayed of a French invasion a year 
and a half ago, and by the timid, hesitating, and ridicu- 
lous policy she has, up to the present, adopted on the 
Eastern question. ‘The materiel of her navy, in which lies 
her great strength, after her power as head of the modern 
credit system, is great, I admit, but its personnel is inferior 
to that of France. In a general naval war, she would lose 
her superiority on the ocean, and Russia has proved, within 
the last few months, that the Continental nations are fast 
emancipating themselves from their dependence on her 
credit system. Most of her colonies hold to her by very 
feeble ties, and all that is necessary to wrest from her grasp 
her immense Indian empire, is for the native troops, who 
detest her, simply to disband themselves. I do not, there- 
fore, regard Great Britain, under any point of view, as 
offering any justification of the arrogant pretensions of 
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Protestantism. I see in her no signs of permanent pros- 
perity. 

“ We are a mixed Protestant, infidel, and Catholic peo- 
ple. The non-Catholic element, however, predominates ; 
and owing to our vast extent of cheap and fertile lands, 
we are free from many of the material evils of older coun- 
tries. But in real well-being, in the refinements of life, in 
the culture of the soul, in the higher civilization, or in true 
national or individual virtue and happiness, we are far be- 
low the lowest Catholic state. We can boast only of our 
industry. Our literature is not worth naming ; our news- 
papers, for the most part, are a public nuisance ; our com- 
mon schools amount to little, and cannot be named with 
those of Austria ; we have not a respectable library or uni- 
versity in the country; and the liberty we boast is merely 
the liberty of the mob, to govern us as it pleases. There 
is perhaps no people on earth that has less of moral and 
mental independence, or less individual freedom and man- 
liness. We are the slaves of committees, associations, 
caucuses, and a public opinion formed by ignorant and 
fanatical and lying lecturers, preachers, newspapers, and 
demagogues. Aman can be a free man here, and speak and 
act as a true man conscious of his individuality, only at 
the expense of becoming a Pariah, an outcast. No, my 
poor boy, refer not to the United States for evidence to jus- 
tify the insane pretensions of self-deluded Protestantism. 

“There are no other Protestant nations to be consid- 
ered ; for if these cannot compete with Catholic nations in 
real greatness, none can. But if you penetrate beneath 
the surface, or mingle with the mass of the people, peas- 
ants, artisans, and laborers, you will find that, in all that- 
constitutes true domestic and individual content and en- 
joyment, there is a heavy balance in favor of Catholic 
nations. Nowhere in Catholic states do you find that ab- 
ject and squalid poverty that you find in Great Britain, 
and even in many of our own externally thriving cities. 
The English operative or agricultural laborer is a mere an- 
imal beside the Italian or Spanish peasant, who never loses 
the sense of his manhood. The inmates of your English 
and American poor-houses are more than a set-off to the 
Italian beggars of which Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
travellers complain so loudly. Then you will look in vain 
through all Catholic countries for your English gin-palaces, 
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or for that drunkenness so common in all Protestant coun- 
tries, and which, with all your temperance societies and 
Maine Liquor Laws, you can do so little to prevent. _Ire- 
land is no fair specimen of a Catholic nation, for the Irish 
state is Protestant, and the greater part of its nobility 
Protestant and also foreign; and yet, in proportion to her 
population, she consumes only about one ninth the quan- 
tity of ardent spirits consumed by Scotland, that pat- 
tern of a Protestant people. In vain, also, will you seek 
in Catholic countries for that general impurity which is the 
shame of the modern Protestant, as it was of the ancient 
heathen world. The crimes of Catholic nations are for 
the most part those which spring from sudden passion or 
emotion, and are crimes against persons rather than 
against property. You will seldom find with them those 
cool, deliberate crimes and frauds which prevail to such a 
frightful extent in all Protestant states. Among Catholics 
hypocrisy is a rare exception; among Protestants it is the 
rule. The Catholic fears God, if he fears anything, and 
before men he is open, free, natural, easy, independent. 
The Protestant has seldom the fear of God before his eyes ; 
he sometimes fears the Devil, and generally is the slave of 
public opinion. If he can stand well with his public, he is 
contented, and he seldom looks higher. Hence he has a 
certain meanness and servility, which are alike foreign from 
true virtue and real personal independence. His morality 
stops with a low prudence, and a sort of external decorum. 
When once he shakes off his fear of public opinion, or the 
opinions of his friends and neighbors, he abandons himself 
to any vice or crime to which he finds himself attracted. 
‘The Catholic may disregard public opinion, think little of 
how he stands with his friends and neighbors, and still 
maintain his integrity, his virtue, his piety. 

“ Moreover, I do not deny, nor do I wish to extenuate in 
the least, the evils which abound and always have abound- 
ed even in Catholic states. All who know anything of his- 
tory know that the Church wrought a great and marvellous 
change in the manners and morals and in the happiness of 
the people of the old Roman Empire, and that she exerted 
a most salutary influence on the Northern Barbarians who 
overthrew and supplanted it, and who have been moulded 
by her into the modern states of Europe. Yet I do not 
pretend that, even when things were best, all went as it 
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should in Catholic states. There was, even in what are 
called the ages of faith, vice, and crime, and suffering ; 
there were tyranny and oppression, the pride and insolence 
of power; there were violence and outrage, wars and ra- 
pine, bad government, and terrible political and social evils. 
But you must bear in mind that it was not they who 
obeyed the Church, who accepted and uniformly acted on 
her principles and maxims, that caused the evils. 'Those 
tyrannical princes, kings, and emperors, like Henry the 
Fourth of Germany, Frederic Barbarossa, Frederic the 
Second, Louis of Bavaria, Philip the Fair, Henry and his 
son John, of England, Charles le Mauvais, and Pedro the 
Cruel, were not obedient, but most disobedient sons of the 
Church, Protestants before Luther, who made war on her 
and incurred her anathema. ‘They oppressed her and their 
subjects in spite of her reclamations. As a general rule, 
the civil authority even in Catholic states has always been 
jealous of the ecclesiastical authority, and restricted as 
much as it could its free and full exercise. It has seldom 
shown itself willing to give the Church an open field and 
fair play. In modern times they have done their best to 
trammel her exertions and restrain her movements. Charles 
the Fifth, who held his office of Emperor on condition of 


being the — of the Church, and especially of the 


Holy See, favored her enemies by his selfish policy in Ger- 
many, made war on the Pope, and took the city of Rome, 
which his troops sacked and occupied for nine months. 
The kings of the house of Bourbon, though professing 
great devotion to the Church, from Henry the Fourth, who 
was bred a Huguenot, down to the last of their race, have 
asserted and maintained against her the independence, and 
I might say the supremacy, of the temporal power. Louis 
the Fourteenth was more the head of the Church in 
France than the Pope. Wherever the Bourbon family 
reigned, the Church lost her freedom, and Catholic interests 
were sacrificed. Even Charles the Tenth learned, in the 
long years of his exile, nothing beyond his Bourbon tra- 
ditions, and when king lost the affections of the Liberals 
by his Catholicity, and of Catholics by his narrow-minded 
Gallicanism. The house of Hapsburg, with great per- 
sonal piety, for the most part, has till our own day followed 
the general policy of the temporal authority. Joseph the 
Second, in his mad zeal for reform, almost completed for 
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Southern and Central Germany what Luther and the 
princes who favored him had done for Northern Germany. 
The tyranny and oppression of which you complain you 
must attribute, not to the Church, nor to her docile and obe- 
dient, but to her indocile and disobedient children. When 
and where her voice has been listened to, her precepts obeyed, 
her principles and maxims faithfully followed, she has ful- 
filled all her promises, and accomplished all that you or any 
one else can ask. Where she has failed has been where 
her authority was despised and resisted; and the evils she 
has not redressed, and which are encountered in Catholic 
states, are chargeable to practical Protestantism, to the 
practical assertion by her disobedient children of those 
principles and maxims which you and your friends wish all 
the world to follow.” 

“ But you evade the point of my objection, Uncle Jack. 
If your Church be what she professes to be, how happens 
it that there were so many wicked princes and other per- 
sons in her bosom? Why did she not reform them, make 
them good and docile Catholics? I admit all you say; 
but these very persons to whom you charge all the evils I 
find recorded in the history of Catholic nations, had all 
been baptized and brought up Catholics. I do not deny, 
but assert, their wickedness. My difficulty is, how, if the 
Church be as powerful for good as she pretends, and affords 
all the helps needed to virtue, they could be so wicked. 1 
have read your Catholic histories of the Reformers. Ac- 
cording to these histories, the Reformers were a set of as 
great rascals as ever lived, and I have no doubt of the fact. 
I think you fully prove it. But this relieves no difficulty. 
The more wicked and unprincipled you prove them, the 
more to my mind you prove against the Church, the more 
completely do you establish her inefficiency, her inability to 
effect what is avowedly her purpose. ‘These Reformers 
had all been reared in her bosom; they had all, according 
to you, been regenerated in baptism, had been born again, 
received the gift of faith, the grace of the Sacraments, and 
been elevated to the plane of a supernatural destiny. 
They had received all your Church has to give. How, 
then, if she is able to fulfil her magnificent promises, could 
such a set of men come out of her communion, or possibly 
become so grossly depraved as they most undeniably were 
before they openly abandoned her? Here is my difficulty, 
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and a difficulty which you do not meet. Is not the ex- 
istence of such men, or such men as the Achillis and the 
Gavazzis, in the bosom of your Church, a practical refuta- 
tion of her claims ?” 

“] understood from the outset your difficulty, or the 
point of your objection, my dear Dick, and had no inten- 
tion of evading it. The objection, though fatal to Protes- 
tantism as a religion, is in the non-Catholic mind practi- 
cally the gravest objection to the Church that can be urged ; 
and I well recollect that I found it, after having rejected 
Protestantism, the greatest and last obstacle in my own 
mind to be overcome in embracing the Church. I had 
lived as a man of the world, as a non-Catholic man of the 
world, not unfrequently lives, and had strayed far from the 
path of virtue, and fallen far lower than I care to state. 
I tried to recover myself, but I found myself too weak. 
I was sinking, and I had no strength to arrest my fall. I 
wanted help, something to breathe life into my soul, give 
strength to my will, and light to my understanding. ‘The 
Church proffered me this help, or told me that in her Sacra- 
ments, which were channels of grace, I should find pre- 
cisely what I wanted. But could I trust her? If she 
communicates through her Sacraments the graces she 
alleges, how comes it that so many who must have re- 
ceived these graces have lost their faith and virtue, and 
become the vilest and most abandoned of our race, as 
apostate Catholics usually are? These undeniably wicked 
men who had been reared in the bosom of the Church, 
who must have approached her Sacraments, and therefore 
received all needful supernatural helps, if such helps the 
Church has to give, were to me for a long time a real 
stumbling-block, for their existence seemed to me an unan- 
swerable proof that the Church does not and cannot give 
the assistance which I needed and which she promises. 
But I became able finally to understand that my objection 
grew out of my Protestant and Puritan education, which 
had taught me that grace is irresistible and inamissible. 
Your difliculty is, Given the Church as the medium of 
supernatural grace which supernaturalizes and sanctifies, 
how can one of her members fall away, or lapse into in- 
iquity and unbelief? Or how can one baptized and reared 
in the bosom of the Church ever be a bad Catholic and a 
bad man? ‘The answer is easy. Man was created and 
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intended to be a free moral agent, and the Church was 
never intended to take away his free agency, or to deprive 
him of his free will. Man in the Church, as out of her, re- 
tains his free will, and therefore the faculty of obeying or of 
disobeying, as he elects. This free will the Church respects, 
and therefore, whatever assistance she renders, it must be as- 
sistance which is compatible with it. She can aid, but not 
compel, and the power of resistance is always retained by 
the Catholic. Consequently, the question, How can there 
be a bad Catholic? is no other than the question, How 
can there be a bad man, ora sinner at all? ‘There is then 
no special difficulty in the case. There is only that gen- 
eral difficulty with regard to the origin of evil, which we 
have already considered and disposed of. 

“You do not readily see this, because, having been 
reared a Protestant, you have no conception of grace that 
does not operate irresistibly, or of grace that aids and as- 
sists free will without superseding it. Sufficient grace that 
is inefficacious strikes you as an absurdity, and you relish 
Voltaire’s ridicule of it. But grace can always be re- 
sisted. ‘To concur with grace, indeed, demands grace, but 
to resist grace does not. We are always competent to do 
that of ourselves alone. The grace we receive in baptism 
imparts to us the habit of faith and justice or sanctity, but 
the habit is not the act either of faith or justice. It gives 
us, as to faith, the power to elicit the act, or actually to be- 
lieve what God has revealed when duly propounded to 
the understanding, which is beyond our natural ability ; 
but it does not compel us to elicit that act, and we can 
refuse to do so. By this refusal—a formal refusal, I 
mean — we lose the habit, and thus become infidels, or 
heretics. The point you are to bear in mind is, that 
the grace or gift of faith does not compel us to be- 
lieve; it only gives us the power to believe, and a certain 
facility in believing, what God reveals and the Church 
teaches. We are aided, not forced by it. If we formally 
refuse, we lose that power and facility, and our understand- 
ing becomes darkened. We then lose, not only our love, 
but even our perception of the truth, as is perhaps always 
the case with confirmed heretics and apostates. ‘They fall 
anew under the power of Satan, and become the prey to 
all his delusions, so that it is possible that they really per- 
suade themselves that their errors are truths, and become 
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so deluded as actually to believe a lie, that, having pleasure in 
iniquity, they may be damned. This explains how men who 
have received the gift of faith may lose it,and become here- 
tics and apostates. But generally, perhaps always, the refu; 
sal to elicit the act of faith is preceded by the loss of justice. 
Sanctifying grace, when no obstruction is offered on our 
part, places us in a state of justice, but it does not compel 
us to remain in that state. We are still free agents, and 
therefore may, instead of eliciting acts of holiness, resist 
the grace of God, and fall into mortal sin. By mortal sin 
we lose that grace, all that it gave us, and come again 
under the power of Satan. Thus nothing prevents the 
Catholic, if he chooses, from rejecting all the graces of the 
Sacraments, all the aid his Church affords him, and run- 
ning a wild career of incredulity and iniquity. All in the 
Church are not of the Church. She is that Gospel net 
which, cast into the sea, gathered fishes of all sorts, both 
good and bad, and hence we find among Catholics all 
sorts of persons, good, bad, and indifferent. We should 
not therefore be surprised to find men passing for Catho- 
lies who yet have in reality no more faith than Protestants, 
and no more virtue than heathens. This makes nothing 
against the Church, if you once understand that grace does 
not take away free will, and is not inamissible.” 

“T can understand all that, but it does not remove my 
whole difficulty. If people can, with the Church, lose their 
faith and their virtue, I do not see what mighty advantage 
she is to mankind.” 

“That is chiefly because you are thinking only of good 
or evil in relation to the natural and temporal order, and 
do not at all take into the account the supernatural provi- 
dence of God, and man’s supernatural destiny, in the 
world to come; but also in some respects because you 
have no conception of free will. Your humanists, who 
worship a people-God, to use the barbarous expression 
of your Italian chief, have no just conception of the dig- 
nity and freedom of man. You do not, perhaps you can- 
not, understand the immense superiority of a being en- 
dowed with free will over a creature that acts solely from 
intrinsic necessity. Your highest conception of liberty 
is freedom from coercion, or from external restraint or 
compulsion. You never rise above the conception of the 
animal man. Man is for you only a superior sort of ani- 
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mal, standing at the head of the order of Mammalia, and it 
is only for man as an animal that in all your plans of 
reform you seek to provide. You recognize in him no 
rational soul, and you place, as you have avowed, his 
highest worth in his instinctive and involuntary activity. 
Hence you place instinctive and impulsive love above duty. 
With these low and grovelling conceptions of man, it is 
not easy for you to understand the importance which is to 
be attached to free will. But you would prize an homage 
freely and voluntarily offered you by one of your friends, 
more than an homage offered you through compulsion or 
necessity. You should know that 


‘ God made thee perfect, not immutable ; 
And good he made thee, but to persevere 
He left it in thy power, ordained thy will 
By nature free, not overruled by fate 
Inextricable, or strict necessity ; 
Our voluntary service he requires, 
Not our necessitated ; such with him 
Finds no acceptance, nor can find; for how 
Can hearts not free be tried whether they serve 
Willing or no, who will but what they must 
By destiny, and can no other choose? ’ 


Without free will man would not rise in the scale of 
being above the ox or the hog, the beaver or the ant, and 
virtue would not differ in principle from gravitation or 
chemical affinity. The freedom you talk so much about, 
and for which you set at defiance the laws of God and 
man, would be but an unmeaning word. ‘There is freedom 
conceivable only for a being possessing free will, without 
which there is only invincible necessity. The glory of 
man’s nature is in his free will, which is the highest expres- 
sion of his rational nature, partaking at once of intellect and 
volition. This free will God himself respects, and never 
does or suffers violence to be done to it. God redeems 
man, and governs him as endowed with free will. ‘The 
graces he confers, the aid he vouchsafes in his Church, are 
all granted and operate in accordance with it, and there- 
fore may be resisted. But this does not imply that the 
Church is of no value. If she furnishes the aid needed to 
enable man to be and do what were impossible without it, 
you cannot say she is of no importance because a man 
wilfully rejects it, or refuses to avail himself of it. She 
does all that can be done without depriving men of their 
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free will, that is, without making them cease to be 
men. That is all that she ever promised to do, all that is 
or can be required of her. You have but to listen and 
obey, and even not that in your own strength, and the end 
is gained. Your objection is futile, for it is always some- 
thing that help is at hand.” 

“ Still I want something more.” 

“Probably you want the impossible, or the absurd.” 

“ T want the Church, if Church I am to have, not merely to 
enable men to save themselves, but actually to save them.” 

“ That is, you want the state of probation or trial should 
be a state of reward and beatitude. You want an order 
in which men can be free, do as they please, and in which 
they cannot go wrong, can make no mistake, commit no sin, 
and suffer no pain. You must go out of this world to find 
such an order, and seek a human nature different from ours. 
What you ask is incompatible with man’s present state. 
The Church has never promised the world anything, ex- 
cept on condition of obedience. She teaches us the truth, 
tells us what is our true good, points out the way that leads 
to its possession, entreats us with maternal affection to 
walk in that way, and affords us all the helps we need in 
order to do so; but the act of doing it must be our act. 
She does not carry us without our concurrence, without 
our active assent, in spite of ourselves, and against our will. 
If she did, you would be among the first to cry out against 
her, as violating the freedom and dignity of human nature. 
She does all that can be done with respect for our dignity, 
or without violence to our free will, which would not be 
free will if it did or could suffer violence. ‘This is all she 
has ever promised, and her promise she has always kept. 
If then there have been moral evils in Catholic nations, if 
men reared Catholics have abandoned their faith or lived 
as heathen, and run to fearful excesses of vice and crime, it 
is not owing to any weakness or inefficiency of hers, but 
to the perversity of their own wills, to the malice of their 
own hearts.” 

“ Still I do not see, if your Church really imparts the 
light and strength you pretend, what could induce men 
enlightened and strengthened by her to abandon her, to 
act against her precepts, and to become vicious and crim- 
inal. ‘They have neither ignorance nor weakness to plead 
in their excuse.” 
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“ That only proves the depth of their malice. You do 
not seem to have any conception of such a thing as 
malice, and you imagine that no one can do wrong against 
his better knowledge, unless through weakness. Hence 
you have no conception of sin, and in your own mind 
really deny its possibility. In your philosophy sin is an 
excusable error, an amiable weakness, a pardonable mis- 
take, and therefore you revolt at the idea of its eternal 
punishment. But sin is not a mere imperfection ; it is 
not something involuntary, but always a free, deliberate 
act, and, in so far as it is sin, an act of malice. ‘The man 
had both the light and the strength to avoid it. It is im- 
possible for us to estimate the degree of malice every mor- 
tal sin implies, and you will never have any adequate con- 
ception of its turpitude till you have learned at what cost 
the Incarnate Son of God has made satisfaction for it. 
You are very much mistaken in supposing that men 
always act as well as they are able, or know how.” 

“ But I should suppose their knowledge and sense of 
their own interest would prevent their fall.” 

“ You are a very young man, or you would not say that. 
Men are surely not incapable of going contrary to what 
they know is for their own interest, both here and here- 
after. ‘They do it every day, almost every hour.” 

“ But if I recollect aright, your St. ‘Thomas teaches that 
the good is the object of the will, and that the will is appe- 
titive of good only.” 

“ The will has for its object good, and wills an object 
only because it views it as good of some sort, I admit ; but 
not therefore does it never will that which is not true good. 
St. Thomas teaches that every man naturally desires hap- 
piness, which is true; but he may will that which he knows 
is contrary to his happiness, not precisely because it is con- 
trary to it, but from aversion to that which it is necessary 
to do in order to gain it. A man wills evil because he 
hates good, and to refuse what one hates has itself some 
reason of happiness, inasmuch as it affords a certain gratifi- 
cation. To contradict that which is hateful to us is always 
a greater or less pleasure, and nothing is more hateful to 
the malicious than genuine virtue, although they well-know 
its superiority to vice, and that they would be better and 
happier if they were themselves virtuous. The malicious 
eall evil good, and good evil, not from mistake, but from 
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sheer malice. You yourself would say, with Satan, 
‘ Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven.’ 


The perverse mind makes to itself a sort of good in its re- 
fusal to obey God. Did you never observe how Mammon 
works out this thought in Milton’s Paradise Lost? The 
fallen spirit would dissuade his associates from the further 
prosecution of the war against the Almighty, as utterly 
vain. They cannot ‘heaven’s Lord supreme overpower,’ 
and thus regain their lost glory. But 


‘ Suppose He should relent 
And publish grace to all, on promise made 
Of new subjection ; with what eyes could we 
Stand in his presence humble, and receive 
Strict laws imposed, to celebrate his throne 
With warbled hymns, and to his Godhead sing 
Forced hallelujahs ; while he lordly sits 
Our envied Sovereign, and his altar breathes 
Ambrosial odors and ambrosial flowers, 
Our servile offerings? This must be our task 
In heaven, this our delight; how wearisome 
Eternity so spent in worship paid 
To whom we hate! Let us not then pursue 
By force impossible, by leave ordained 
Unacceptable, though in heaven, our state 
Of splendid vassalage, but rather seek 
Our own good from ourselves, and from our own 
Live to ourselves, though in this vast recess, 
Free, and to none accountable, preferring 
Hard liberty before the easy yoke 
Of servile pomp. Our greatness will appear 
Then most conspicuous, when great things of small, 
Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse, 
We can create ; and, in what place soe’er, 
Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain 
Through labor and endurance.’ 


Milton had a happy knack of interpreting the thoughts of 
devils, for he was himself a superb rebel, and a spirit kin- 
dred to Satan. You, my dear Dick, if you will search your 
own heart, will find yourself sympathizing with the devilish 
sentiments put into the mouth of Mammon. Now Mam- 
mon knew perfectly well that he ought to love God, and 
that to those who do love him, what he calls “a weari- 
some task” is the highest bliss. But he preferred hell to 
heaven, because he hated God, and was too proud to sub- 
mit to bear his “easy yoke.” So is it with men. The 
pride, the malice of their hearts is such, that to do what 
they will, to have their own way, and to feel that they res- 
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olutely refuse to acknowledge a superior, though bringing 
with it all the pains of hell,is a good, and for them less 
painful than humble submission. It is so with you, and 
with all the chiefs of your party. Even you, with all your 
gentle manners, warmth of feeling, and amiableness of 
disposition, can say and do say to yourself, with Satan, at 
this moment, 


‘ All is not lost; th’ unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome ; 
That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me; to bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power. 


That were low indeed, 
That were an ighominy and shame beneath 
This downfall.’ 


Through Satanic malice, evil is changed to good, and 
good to evil; for nothing can seem a greater evil than to 
bow the suppliant knee and sue for grace to one we hate, 
and hence it is the will can be appetitive of evil without 
changing its nature, which is to be appetitive of good. 

“ The Church, I have told you, does not take away free 
will; let me say also, that baptism does not destroy con- 
cupiscence. The flesh remains after the infusion of justify- 
ing grace, and we are free, if we choose at any time to 
yield to its solicitations. These solicitations are not in 
themselves sin, and are permitted for our trial, and as oc- 
casions of merit. They are sin only by virtue of our 
voluntary assent to them. Catholics as well as others 
have these solicitations, and though they know that they 
ought not to assent to them, and have the power in the 
Sacraments to resist them, they can yield to them. They 
yield a little, a very little, at first; become slightly negli- 
gent of their watch; then they yield a little more, become 
a little more negligent, and less vigilant in prayer, less fre- 
quent in their approach to the Sacraments; and then they 
grow weaker, yield more and more. One concession pre- 
pares the way for another, till the soul falls anew under 
the dominion of the flesh, and we are prepared to do its 
deeds of iniquity. If you had attempted to lead a truly 
Christian life, if you had become acquainted with the 
malice of the natural heart, with the operations of the 
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flesh, and had felt how severe is the internal combat that 
has to be maintained without a moment’s relaxation, you 
would never have looked upon it as difficult for those 
who have been enlightened and strengthened by the grace 
of God, to fall away. But, after all, why speak I thus to 
you, who hardly believe in God, look on the Gospel with 
contempt, and regard the Church with the profoundest 
hatred? Yet let what I have said suffice to convince you 
that, if the Church is what she professes to be, and fur- 
nishes the helps she promises, she is, in spite of the scandals 
of bad Catholics, all we need for our true good here as 
well as hereafter.” 

“ T cannot say that you have fully convinced me of that, 
my dear uncle, but you have convinced me that more may 
be said in defence of the Church than I had supposed, and 
that the evils which undeniably subsist in Catholic coun- 
tries do not necessarily invalidate her claims. So much I 
am bound in candor to concede. Yet I cannot give up 
human nature, or regard its instincts and tendencies as an 
unsafe guide to what is best for man. Every animal is 
directed by its natural instincts and tendencies to its end, 
to its destiny, which is its good, and why not man?” 

“Simply because man is something more than an ani- 
mal, and was never intended to act from mere instinct or 
natural tendency. Here is the grand mistake which you 
all commit, and hence the absurdity of your famous Pha- 
lansterian maxim,— Attractions proportional to destiny. 
Man is an animal, if you will, but he is something more ; 
he is a rational soul, and in him the rational morally trans- 
forms the animal. He is not to be moved and guided by 
natural instinct, but by reason. Instinct and natural ten- 
dency direct him only to an end that lies in the purely ani- 
mal order, and he was intended for an end that lies above 
that order, in the rational order, an end worthy of a rational 
soul. To ‘follow nature, as you understand it, is the 
unwisest maxim that can be laid down, for you understand 
it to mean to follow our animal nature, as if man were a 
pig or an ass. The maxim is true only when applied to 
the rational nature, and to follow the rational nature is to 
subject the animal to the rational, and make it serve or con- 
form to the end approved by reason. Here, then, comes 
in the necessity of self-denial, of self-restraint, or interior 
government, and also the necessity of Divine assistance in 
maintaining this government. 


. 
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“ Society is, as Plato teaches you, only the individual on 
a larger scale, and the reason of government in the bosom 
of the individual is the reason of government in the bosom 
of society. Your scheme emancipates the beast, and en- 
slaves reason and will, that is, the man. The doctrine you 
oppose teaches us to emancipate reason and will— the 
man —from the slavery of the appetites and passions, and 
to subject the beast. For the same reason that the appe- 
tites and passions need to be governed in the individual in 
order to maintain internal freedom and peace, they need 
to be governed in society in order to maintatn external 
freedom and peace. Hence, if you speak of rational free- 
dom, you see that government, so far from being opposed 
to it, is its necessary condition. What you probably are 
aiming at, though you hardly know it, is the freedom, so 
to speak, of both the man and the beast, or the conciliation 
of the freedom or license of the appetites and passions 
with the freedom of reason and will. But this is not possi- 
ble. One or the other must serve, and the question for you 
is which. Shall the man serve the beast, or the beast the 
man? shall the flesh rule the spirit, or the spirit the flesh ? 
The whole question comes to this at last, and as you an- 
swer this, so will you either assert the supremacy of God 
or the supremacy of Satan.” 





Arr. II. — Analytical Investigations concerning the Credibil- 
ity of the Scriptures, and of the Religious System inculcated 
in them ; together with a Historical Exhibition of Human 
Conduct during the several Dispensations under which 
Mankind have been placed by their Creator. By J. H. 
McCutton, M.D., Author of “ Researches Philosophical 
and Antiquarian on America,’ “The Evidences of 
Christianity,” etc. Baltimore: Waters. 1852. 2 vols. 
8vo. 


Dr. McCuttou is a genuine Protestant, and entirely 
free from all Catholic tendencies; but he has evidently 
been brought up in some one of the so-called Evangelical 
sects. He writes as an earnest-minded man, with serious 
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feelings and intentions, and with no little clearness and 
force of intellect. He has certainly studied hard, thought 
much, and has given us here one of the most considerable 
books, both as to bulk and contents, which Protestantism 
has produced in our country since the days of Edwards, 
Hopkins, and Dwight. It is not brilliant, but it is solid; 
it cannot be read as one reads a novel; but if studied 
with care and patience, it will be found to contain a 
good deal of instructive matter, and we seriously and ear- 
nestly recommend it to the attention of all our Protestant 
friends who still imagine that they can be Churchmen and 
not Catholics. 

We cannot pretend to give our readers an analysis of 
Dr. McCulloh’s book, or to submit it to a thorough review. 
He starts as a Protestant, with the assumption that the 
Bible interpreted by private judgment is the rule and the 
sole rule of faith, and proceeds to ascertain as well as he 
can what is the religious system the Scriptures actually 
contain, together with the credibility of the Scriptures 
themselves. We have no special interest in his analysis 
of what he supposes to be Christian doctrine, and his inves- 
tigations concerning natural religion and the credibility of 
the sacred writers have no special value for us. His phi- 
losophy, his rule of faith, and the doctrinal results he arrives 
at, are not ours, and are such as we cannot by any means 
accept. ‘The greater part of his well-meant and painful 
labor is for us worse than thrown away. But there is one 
point in which we take a good deal of interest. ‘The au- 
thor has naturally an honest and logical mind, and he sees, 
and does not hesitate to assert, that Protestants have con- 
demned themselves by conceding that our Lord instituted 
a ministry of his word; and he proves very ably and very 
successfully, that, if they admit that our Lord did appoint 
or commission such ministry, they must, in order to be 
consistent, accept the Catholic Church, submit to her au- 
thority, and believe what she teaches. This is indeed no 
novel doctrine, but it is one we are very glad to see so 
able and so earnest-minded a Protestant labor to prove 
to his brethren. 

Our readers know perfectly well that we have always 
contended that the only open questions between Catholics 
and Protestants are two:— 1. Did our Lord found a Church 
with authority to teach? 2. If he did, which of the many 
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so-called Churches is it? The second question, Dr. Mc- 
Culloh thinks, very justly, is easily answered, and indeed 
can hardly be a question at all. It is clear to him, as it is 
to us, that if our Lord established a Church, with authority 
to teach, which is to remain unto the consummation of the 
world, it is the Roman Catholic Church, and can be no 
other. Protestants, then, who admit that our Lord did 
found such a Church, are logically bound to be Catholics. 
He therefore joins issue with the Catholic on the first 
question, and boldly denies that any church, Catholic or 
Protestant, or ministry with authority to teach unto the 
end of the world, was ever divinely instituted. The com- 
mission which our Lord gave to his Apostles to go and 
teach all nations, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever he commanded them, and promising to be 
with them all days unto the consummation of the world 
(St. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20), he restricts to the Apostles per- 
sonally, and confines to that Ace in which the commission 
was given. After the consummation of that age, he holds 
that there was to be no divinely appointed ministry. He 
says:— 


‘‘ Nearly all theologians have interpreted our Saviour’s words to 
signify, that he gave a special commission to the Apostles as an 
ecclesiastical corporation, who as such were henceforth to preside 
over the whole body of Christian believers, and as such had author- 
ity to expound the principles of the Christian faith, to administer 
certain ordinances now called sacraments, and to ordain other 
persons to the exercise of peculiar functions, which by successive 
ordinations should continue them asgan ecclesiastical corporation 
until the literal ending of the world. 

“ This notion, however, of a divinely appointed clergy, or body 
of ecclesiastics, is opposed in the first instance by the remarkable 
circumstance, that the Apostles have not recognized the existence 
of any such corporation in any part of the New Testament. There 
is no plan for the organization of a clerical body laid down 
anywhere in the Apostolic writings, nor rules given by which 
they should be regulated. Neither is there a word said concern- 
ing their supposed peculiar functions. These remarkable omis- 
sions, therefore, fully justify the conclusion, that no corporation of 
ministers of the Gospel could have been contemplated by our 
Saviour as an institution pertaining to the Christian dispensation. 

** Hence, in warning his disciples against the false prophets (teach- 
ers) who would in after-time appear among them, he gave them 
no other instruction by which the character of these false teachers 
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was to be determined, but by judging of them according to their 
fruits. (Matt. vii. 15-23.) Such a rule is manifestly opposed to 
any notion of a divinely commissioned body of clergy, for if such 
an institution had been recognized by Christ, he would assuredly 
have referred his disciples at once to some specific test, and not 
have left the subject to be determined by the mere inferences of 
their private judgment. 

“« The doctrine of a divinely commissioned clergy is furthermore 
opposed by insuperable objections as regards the exercise of the 
peculiar functions ascribed to such supposed divine organization. 

** A divinely appointed corporation, who by successive ordinations 
among themselves should preserve such an institution throughout 
all generations of Christians, could only contemplate two objects ; 
first, that they were to teach men by divine authority what were 
the true principles of Christian faith and practice, and secondly, 
that they should administer the sacraments as possessing an efficacy 
in the fact of their clerical administration. 

‘** But neither of these suppositions can bear a moment’s exam- 
ination. In the first place, it is evident that, if an authoritative 
teaching of the doctrines of Christianity has been conferred on the 
clergy, ‘then every individual clergyman must be infallible in what 
he teaches ; for if not infallible, to what end is a divine commission 
given? It is a manifest absurdity to suppose that Christ should 
have set men apart to teach others by a divine commission, when 
at the same time, as being fallible, they might through personal 
infirmity abuse their divine commission, and thus establish error 
or false doctrine with authority. It is therefore essential to a 
divine commission to teach other men, that the teachers themselves 
should be individually preserved from all error. 

“This dilemma was not perceived in the primitive Church until 
after they had recognized the doctrine that the clergy exercised 
their functions upon a divine commission, and the expedient to 
which they resorted to sustain their assumption was to claim this 
infallibility for the Church as an assembly of clergymen conse- 
crated to God, and whose deliberations as such it was assumed 
that the Holy Spirit would not only preserve from error, but that 
it would furthermore lead them to the discernment of all truth. 

** But it is not enough that the Church, in the abstract, is sup- 
posed to be always under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, or in 
other words that it is infallible, as is maintained by the Catholics. 
We contend, that if the clergy have a divine commission to teach, 
every ecclesiastic must be infallible, for otherwise their individual 
teaching may lead their hearers into all manner of error. What 
does it * signify that the Church abstractedly be infallible, when 
influential clergymen are the cause of leading thousands into 
heresy ? Arius was an ecclesiastic, Nestorius was a bishop, Euty- 
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chus and Pelagius were ecclesiastics, and yet by their preaching 
they induced thousands of men to adopt their peculiar opinions, 
which the greater portion of the clergy now consider to be heresies 
of the most dangerous kind. ‘To say that these individuals ought 
to have submitted to the Church is to no purpose, for they did not 
submit, and thousands of men followed their teaching. 

“If every clergyman is not infallible, it is perfectly nugatory 
to assert the existence of a divinely commissioned body of clergy, 
for we have no possible means of determining whether individual 
ecclesiastics are led by the Spirit of God or not. The supposition 
that a majority of them when assembled in a council will be 
guided into infallibility by the Holy Spirit, is utterly absurd; for 
we have no promise of God concerning such assemblies, and our 
whole experience is sufficient to convince us that truth is not to be 
determined by majorities. Our Saviour and his disciples were a 
minority, Luther and the Reformers were a minority, and so with 
others since. But the thing itself is so self-evident, that we need 
not attempt to prove it. 

“It is therefore seemingly incredible that Christ could have 
contemplated the establishment of any organized body of clergy 
as possessing a divine commission to teach, for not only is no such 
doctrine taught in the Scriptures, but all the phenomena of eccle- 
siastical history are utterly irreconcilable to such an hypothesis. 

* Thus, for instance, I defy the whole body of Christian ecclesi- 
astics, Catholic and Protestant together, to tell us whether a dif- 
fering reading of the Samaritan, the Hebrew, or the Septuagint, is 
the true reading. I challenge them to tell us whether any disputed 
text is true Scripture or not, otherwise than as based upon the 
investigations of commentators and critics, who claim no inspira- 
tion for their labors. Shall we then allow ecclesiastics to tell us 
they have a commission to expound the sense of the Scripture to 
us, when they cannot tell whether it is Scripture or not ? 

‘“‘If Christ had constituted his Church as an ecclesiastical cor- 
poration, we should have always found the clergy united in harmo- 
nious operation, and opposing an undivided front to the irreligious 
world. Sects and heresies, therefore, ought to have originated 
only among laymen, or persons out of the clergy, whereas the 
very reverse is the case, for heresies and schisms have originated 
essentially with the clergy only, 

“The slightest acquaintance with ecclesiastical history abun- 
dantly informs us, that in all times since the advent there has been 
a great amount of disputes and heresies among the clergy, which it 
has been impossible to control or counteract by any expedient that 
the rulers of the Church could adopt. Councils or assemblies of 
clergymen have for centuries been working on this subject, but 
yet have never advanced any further in the disposition of the mat- 
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ter than to decide on the subject of controverted doctrines by a 
majority of votes. But such action as this is preposterous ; if cler- 
gymen hada divine commission, and consequently as such influ- 
enced by the Holy Spirit, there could be no differences of opinion 
among them. Everywhere as individuals they would have incul- 
cated the same principles of truth. Hence the very fact of coun- 
cils or assemblies of clergymen to determine what is true Christian 
doctrine, is ipso facto proof that they have not been authorized by 
Jehovah to teach mankind with authority.” — Vol. Il. pp. 155- 
158. 


These arguments are conclusive enough against Protes- 
tants, who have only private judgment by which to deter- 
mine the sense of the Holy Scriptures, although we as 
Catholics might demand of the author by what authority 
he interprets the s@culi of the Vulgate, or the rot aidvos of 
the Greek, age, and restricts it to the lifetime of the Apos- 
tles. The word perhaps may sometimes be translated 
age, but the word age itself signifies an indefinite period 
of time, and its duration is not determinable by the word 
itself. Nothing in the word restricts its meaning to the 
lifetime of the Apostles, or prevents us from understand- 
ing it to mean the whole period of time from the time 
when our Lord spoke to the end of the world, that is, 
what some have called the Messianic Acre. It may be so 
extended, and we should demand of the author something 
more than the authority of his private judgment to prove 
that it does not. It might also, perhaps, be urged, that 
“the remarkable circumstance that the Apostles have not 
recognized the existence of any such corporation in any 
part of the New Testament,” is by no means certain. As 
we read the New Testament, we find such corporation very 
distinctly recognized, and implied throughout. But even 
if we did not, it would not disturb us, for we hold the 
Church to be prior to the New ‘I'estament, and that she 
received her commission, her doctrines and rules, before a 
word of the New Testament was written, as is evident 
from the New Testament itself. 

The learned author concludes that our Lord could have 
established no such corporation, because, in warning his 
disciples against false teachers, he gave them no instruc- 
tions by which the character of these false teachers was to 
be determined, but by judging of them according to “ their 
fruits.” A careful reader of the New Testament might 
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doubt the accuracy of this statement, or at least be led 
to give to the word fruits a much more extensive meaning 
than the author gives it. St. John gives us a criterion by 
which we may distinguish between true and false teachers : 
“ We are of God. He that knoweth God heareth us; he 
that is not of God heareth us not. By this we know the 
spirit of truth and the spirit of error.” (1 John iv. 1.) 
Here, it might be urged, the criterion by which to distin- 
guish between true and false teachers is the fact whether 
they do or do not gather to the Apostolic communion, and 
hear the voice of the Apostolic authority, that is, of the 
Church. 

Perhaps the Catholic would not find the author’s ob- 
jections to a divinely commissioned clergy absolutely unan- 
swerable. Certainly the corporation, if divinely instituted 
and commissioned, must be infallible in teaching, and what- 
ever it teaches or authorizes to be taught must be infalli- 
bly true ; but it does not therefore follow necessarily, that 
every individual clergyman, in his individual capacity, 
must be infallible; for it is sufficient that he be infallible 
in what he teaches by authority of the body. Whether he 
should be individually infallible or not was a matter for the 
Founder of the Church to settle according to his own good 
pleasure, and is not a matter that we can settle by a@ priori 
reasoning. ‘The body must be infallible, or else he who 
authorized it would become the accomplice of error, a 
teacher of false doctrine, which is not supposable for a 
moment. The individual teacher must also be infallible, 
and is infallible, so long as he teaches what the body has 
authorized him to teach; but nothing prevents him from 
going beyond his instructions, and undertaking, if so dis- 
posed, to teach out of his own head. The body survives, 
and is present by its infallible organs to correct him when 
he does so; and there is never any obligation resting on 
any one to believe him, when he presumes to teach what 
he is not authorized to teach. Our Lord may have wished 
to leave error and heresy possible with individuals in order 
to prove the faith and obedience of the faithful, while he 
made ample provision for the maintenance of the purity 
and integrity of his doctrine. This we hold he has done 
by making the corporation in its corporate capacity infalli- 
ble, and by leaving it possible for individual members in 
their individual capacity, in which capacity they are not 
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authorized teachers, to err. There is no difficulty in con- 
ceiving the possibility of the infallibility of the corporation 
as a whole, acting officially, and the fallibility of its mem- 
bers, acting individually and unofficially. The notion that 
truth is to be determined by a plurality of voices, is one 
which no Catholic ever entertains. The infallibility we 
predicate of the Church is not predicated of human wis- 
dom, sagacity, or virtue, but is by virtue of the supernatu- 
ral assistance of the Holy Ghost. This assistance is 
granted, not to individuals in their private character, but 
to the body as a body acting officially according to certain 
prescribed rules. In a council the decision of the majority 
is infallible, if approved by the Pope, not because it is the 
decision of the majority, but because the assistance of the 
Holy Ghost is granted to the majority, or because he 
chooses to make the majority rather than the minority his 
organ. ‘The ordinary infallible teacher in the Church is 
the Pope, who represents the whole Church, and possesses 
in himself the plenitude of the Apostolic authority, but 
the infallibility is official, not personal. 

The other objections are not difficult for a Catholic to 
answer, but our present purpose is not to combat or refute 
the author. We are considering his book, not in its bear- 


ing against us, but in its bearing, against those Protestants 
who still retain some notions of a clergy, and profess to 
have a divinely appointed ministry of the Christian revela- 
tion. We will therefore let the author speak still further 
for himself. 


“This doctrine concerning the divine authority and functions of 
the ministers of the Gospel, was promulgated in Christendom long 
before the rise of the Bishop of Rome to universal authority, and 
of itself led inevitably to such a result. For, as it was universally 
conceded, during the fourth and fifth centuries, that Christ had 
established the clergy as an ecclesiastical corporation under the 
superintendence of the Apostles, so they also inferred from certain 
passages of Scripture that Peter had been constituted the head of 
the Apostolic body ; and consequently, when the Bishop of Rome 
claimed to be Peter’s successor, the doctrine of Papal supremacy 
as the head of the whole Christian clergy as a divinely commis- 
sioned body of men was so consistent with such a constitution of 
things, that it ultimately prevailed throughout the whole Western 
Empire by the inherent strength of such inferences. 

* Though the Protestants from the time of the Reformation have 
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rejected the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome as the successor of 
the Apostle Peter, they appear to have never doubted that Christ 
constituted the Apostles an ecclesiastical corporation, with authority 
to ordain other persons as members of this body, and consequently 
that all ecclesiastical functions necessarily pertain to the ministers 
of the Gospel by the express appointment of Christ, and cannot 
lawfully be exercised by any other than ecclesiastically ordained 
persons. The Protestants therefore only differ essentially from the 
Church of Rome respecting the supremacy of the Pope, and in cer- 
tain particulars concerning the powers of the bishops, or their iden- 
tity in point of rank with presbyters. I apprehend, however, there 
is a much more important point to be determined on the general 
subject than has hitherto been properly investigated ; viz. is it an 
undoubted fact that Christ did constitute the Apostles an ecclesias- 
tical corporation? ‘The determination of this question involves 
the most serious consequences, for all the claims of the clergy as a 
body of men consecrated by a divine appointment to perform cer- 
tain functions rests ultimately on the fact whether the Apostles 
themselves were a corporation ; for unless they were so constituted, 
they could not convey corporate powers to persons who succeeded 
them in point of time. Now every important passage that is 
quoted from the New Testament as implying commission, author- 
ity, or power to the clergy or ministers of the Gospel, has been 
deduced from words addressed expressly to the Apostles. But no 
one has a right to apply to the clergy at large words spoken by 
Christ specially to his Apostles, unless they can also show that the 
Apostles were a corporation, and that, as such, they communicated 
the powers or authority they themselves had received. 

‘That Christ gave certain powers ta, his twelve Apostles as indi- 
viduals, to commence the great work of proselyting mankind, is 
evident from the New Testament, but that he appointed them in 
any sense an ecclesiastical corporation, with powers to confer a 
corporate authority upon those they might ordain to the ministerial 
function, is a doctrine that we cannot admit to be taught in the 
Scripture. 

‘“* In the first place, there is not a passage in the New Testament 
that either speaks of or implies any corporate action of the Apos- 
tles as a distinct body. 

* Secondly. That there could have been no organization of the 
Apostles as a corporation, is evident from the statement made by 
Paul, who expressly tells us (Gal. i. 15, &c.) that, after his mirac- 
ulous call to the Apostieship, he held no conference whatever with 
those who were Apostles before him, but went as a mere individual 
into Arabia on the work of his ministry ; and not until three years 
after did he go up to Jerusalem, where he conferred with Peter 
singly, and merely mentions having seen James only of all the 
other Apostles. 
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“Thirdly. Neither did the other Apostles know during these 
three years that Christ had appointed Paul an Apostle with them ; 
for it is stated expressly, in Acts ix. 26, 27, that when Paul first 
went up to Jerusalem, and “ assayed to join himself with the disci- 
ples,” they were all afraid of him, not believing him to be even a 
convert to Christianity, until Barnabas brought him to the other 
Apostles, who could only have been Peter and James, as stated 
above, and then declared to them that the Lord Jesus had spoken 
to Paul, and that he had afterwards preached boldly in his name. 
It seems incredible, therefore, that the Apostles were a corpora- 
tion, when they did not know for three years so eminent a member 
of their body. 

‘s A further series of arguments against the theory of an Apos- 
tolic corporation may be derived from the manifestly independent 
action of the several Apostles as so many different individuals. 
Thus Paul tells us (Gal. ii. 2, 6-9), that fourteen years after his 
conversion, when he went up to Jerusalem, he only held a private 
discourse with some of the more eminent of the Apostles, concern- 
ing the doctrines he preached among the Gentiles, &c. He then 
adds, that when the other Apostles saw that the Gospel to the 
heathen was committed to him, as the Gospel of the Jews was to 
Peter (i. e. by the evident intention of Christ), they gave him the 
right hand of fellowship, &c., and then they severally departed on 
the work of their ministry as mere individuals unconnected with 
any corporate dependence on each other. 

* In further support of this view of the individual action of the 
different Apostles, we remark that Paul in the greater number of 
his Epistles associates with himself in the address, Timothy, Syl- 
vanus, or Sosthenes, who were his ordinary attendants on his mis- 
sionary excursions. In other Epistles he writes in his own name, 
and never uses any expression as implying the concurrent author- 
ity of an Apostolic corporation. It is the same with Peter, James, 
and John; they each write as individuals only. These facts are 
altogether inconsistent with the hypothesis that the Apostles con- 
stituted a corporation. 

** But we can place our objections to the common notions on this 
subject in a still stronger light, by showing from the clearest infer- 
ences, that, notwithstanding the plausibility of the assumptions that 
have been inferred from Acts i. 3, &c., that Christ, neither at that 
time, nor on any other occasion, could have possibly given the 
Apostles any direct or explicit instructions, whereby they could 
have determined by corporate authority either the faith or practice 
of the general body of Christian believers. 

** Thus, for instance, Christ could not have given them any in- 
struction as to what order of things they were to establish among 
the Gentile nations, for it is abundantly clear that the Apostles did 
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not even comprehend they were to preach to the heathen, until ten 
or eleven years after Christ’s ascension, when Peter had his vision 
and interview with Cornelius, as related in Acts x., and for which 
intercourse with a Gentile he was actually censured by his Chris- 
tian brethren (Acts xi. 3), until he justified himself by relating the 
whole circumstance, and the miraculous testimony of the Holy 
Spirit that ensued. 

** As the Apostles were thus evidently without any express in- 
structions concerning the Gentiles, so we can show it to have been 
the same case as regarded the Jewish people ; for it is evident that 
Christ could not have taught the Apostles in positive terms that 
they were to dispense with the observance of the Mosaic institu- 
tions concerning circumcision, and the use of clean or unclean 
food ; for if he had thus instructed them, they never would have 
held a conference twenty-two years after the ascension, to deter- 
mine this matter among themselves. (Acts xv.) Surely, if Christ 
had left them any systematic instructions respecting ecclesiastical 
institutions or observances, they would have said so at once, instead 
of making this subject a matter of debate upon which the sense of 
the whole church-membership was literally taken. 

“A still stronger proof that Christ could not have given the 
Apostles any formal instruction as to any peculiar organization of 
the Christian Church, is evident in the fact, that, thirty years after 
the ascension, the Apostles and the whole Church at Jerusalem were 
unaware that the Mosaic institutions had been abrogated by the 
coming of Jesus Christ. Paul in his individual capacity had cor- 
rectly inferred this, but the others had not ; for when he made his 
last visit to Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 20), the * Apostle James and all 
the elders’ informed him that the Christian society there had 
heard that he (Paul) had taught the Jews among the Gentiles to 
forsake Moses, &c. But, said they, as you perceive there ‘are 
many thousands of Jews that believe’ (i. e. who are Christians), 
‘who are all zealous for the law” (i. e. for the observance of the 
law of Moses) ; therefore, to induce them to understand that the 
report they have heard concerning your teaching is unfounded, 
‘and that thou thyself walkest orderly and keepest the law,’ now 
be at the expense of purifying four of our Christian brethren who 
have taken a (Nazarite) vow upon them according to the law of 
Moses, &c. 

* From this statement it is abundantly clear that no constitution 
or organization of the Christian Church had been previously ap- 
pointed by Christ, for had such been the case, it is utterly incredi- 
ble that the Apostles, James, our Lord’s brother, and the whole 
body of Christians at Jerusalem, should persist in a zealous ob- 
servance of the institutions of Moses, instead of adopting the sys- 
tem that our clergy assume Christ himself had appointed at least 
thirty years before this time. 
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“* The notion, therefore, that Christ established a formal consti- 
tution for his Church, which was to be carried out into effectual 
operation by an organized clergy, possessing those peculiar eccle- 
siastical powers that the great body of professing Christians pre- 
sume was conferred upon them, is totally irreconcilable with the 
statements made above ; which show the Apostles themselves were 
wholly uninstructed as to the extensive character of the Christian 
dispensation, beyond proclaiming to the world as mere witnesses 
what they had heard or seen respecting the personal ministry and 
history of Christ. It therefore follows conclusively, that any com- 
munications made by Christ to the Apostles, whether before or after 
his resurrection, could only have been directed to the establishment 
in their minds of certain particulars concerning himself as being " 
the Messiah, which they were to testify to mankind, as is indeed 
plainly intimated in Acts i. 8, *‘ Ye shall be witnesses unto me,’ 
&c., but which instruction was wholly unaccompanied by any 
special enactments or directions as to the mode by which they were 
to dispose of those who should be the converts of their future 
ministry.” — Vol. II. pp. 161-165. 

We should like to see a Protestant who rejects the Cath- 
olic Church, and therefore Catholic traditions, reply to this 
reasoning, and show us how, with the Bible alone, and no 
clew to its meaning but that furnished by grammar and 
lexicon, an honest and fair-minded inquirer can come to a 
more rational conclusion, unsound as we Catholics cer- 
tainly know it to be. This is a grave matter for Protes- 
tants. Here is a writer of no mean ability, whose piety 
and learning they cannot question, who tells them plainly 
that, if they intend to be Bible Christians, they must give 
up even their church notions, and abandon, not only priests, 
but even divinely called and appointed ministers. Even 
the vocation of the Protestant parsons is endangered, and 
they are proved to be mere pretenders, on an authority 
which they hold or profess to hold to be final. They have 
here a serious work to do to defend themselves. And what 
is more, if they prove that there may be ministers of Christ, 
by proving, in opposition to Dr. McCulloh, that our Lord 
did institute a ministry for all time, they must then con- 
cede that they are not Christian ministers, because they are 
not Catholic priests. Dr. McCulloh is cruel to the Prot- 
estant ministers. They cannot be a divinely appointed 
ministry, if Christ instituted no ministry ; and if he did in- 
stitute a ministry, they are not his ministers, because the 
ministry he instituted, if any, is that of the Roman Cath- 

THIRD SERIES. — VOL. II. NO. II. 23 
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olic Church. Here is a cruel dilemma for our poor Epis- 
copalian and Presbyterian ministers, and one out of which 
there is, as far as we can see, no logical escape for them. 
The author having established, as he supposes, that the 
commonly received doctrine of a “ Holy Catholic Church” 
founded by Christ, and to be protected by him until the 
end of time, is a delusion, proceeds to sketch the rise 
and progress of what he regards as the errors of Catholi- 
city, under the general heads of Developments of the Roman 
Empire, and Developments of Christianity under the Papacy. 
Of what he advances under these two heads we have 
nothing more to say at present, than that he detects all the 
tendencies which have developed in the Papal Church at 
so early a date as the second century, when many of those 
who had been instructed by the Apostles were still living, 
and he is quite sure that those who accept the Church as 
it was in the second, third, and fourth centuries, will never 
be able to justify their dissent from the Roman Catholic 
Church in the sixteenth century. ‘This was our opinion as 
a Protestant, only we went farther and included also the first 
century, for we felt that we could not denounce the Papal 
Church as false and corrupt without charging the Apostles 
themselves with grossly erroneous church views. It is ab- 
surd to suppose that the early Christians, instructed by the 
Apostles themselves and their immediate successors, could 
have introduced a church theory and organization wholly 
repugnant to that which they had received from the Apos- 
tles. If we concede the Catholic tendencies of the Church 
in the second century, and grant the Catholic Church to be 
their legitimate development, we must, as Dr. Newman has 
unanswerably proved, concede them to the first, and then 
either concede the Catholic to be the Apostolic Church, or 
stoutly maintain that the Apostles themselves misappre- 
hended the teachings of their Divine Master, and founded 
an institution directly opposed to what he intended. We of 
course do not admit the theory of development, either as ad- 
vocated by Dr. Newman or as set forth by our author, for in 
her essential constitution and doctrine we hold the Church 
was complete from the commencement, and the only de- 
velopment there has been or could be is extrinsic, or devel- 
opment by way of external application or realization. But 
Dr. Newman has certainly proved unanswerably, as against 
those Protestants who contend that what they cail the 
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Papal Church is a corruption of the primitive Christianity, 
that, if you concede it to be the legitimate development of 
the principles and tendencies of the Church in any subse- 
quent age, you must concede it to be the legitimate devel- 
opment of the principles and tendencies of the foregoing 
age, and therefore in the end that it is really and truly 
Apostolic. Dr. McCulloh cannot concede that the Church 
is the development of the principles and tendencies of the 
Christian community in the second century, and deny its 
legitimacy, without arraigning the Apostles themselves, 
and perhaps not without even calling in question the in- 
fallibility of the Divine Founder of our religion. The fact 
is, the Papistic tendencies manifest themselves quite too 
early to suit even Dr. McCulloh’s purpose. He can point 
to no moment of history when the Christian Church did not 
recognize a body of divinely appointed teachers, ordained 
and commissioned by the authority of a continuous corpo- 
ration of teachers, reaching back to the Apostles, under 
the presidency of Peter. It was always the sentiment of 
the Christian community, that no one could take upon 
himself the Christian ministry, unless called of God as was 
Aaron. Orders and mission were at the earliest date 
deemed essential, and at no moment do we find that com- 
munity regarding it as an error to suppose that our Lord ap- 
pointed an authoritative ministry of his word, or that a man 
was free to take upon himself this ministry by virtue of a 
mere internal call? without the ordination and commission 
of the regular external authority. The doctrine as_ to 
church organization contended for by our author is not 
laid down in the New Testament, even if it be granted 
that it does not expressly teach the opposite doctrine ; and 
it certainly never has been either in theory or in practice 
that of the Church, at any period of her history. 

.This undeniable fact compels Dr. McCulloh, if he insists 
in regarding our Church as a corruption, to maintain that 
even the Apostles themselves corrupted the doctrine and 
intentions of their Master. If he maintains that, he is 
afloat, and must abandon Christianity itself, for he knows 
nothing of our Lord and his doctrines but what he derives 
through his Apostles. If they erred, if they corrupted his 
doctrine, intentionally or unintentionally, he has no cer- 
tain knowledge on the subject, and no means whatever, 
with or without the Bible, of determining what was or was 
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not the real doctrine of our Lord. We saw and felt this 
during our Protestant days, and hence the question with 
us was, first, Church or No Church, and then, the Roman 
Catholic Church or No Christianity. We commenced our 
career as a Protestant minister on the ground occupied by 
our author; we denied that our Lord had instituted any 
church at all, or had instituted any divinely commissioned 
ministry of his word, to be perpetuated as a corporation of 
divinely commissioned pastors and teachers. We took thus 
the ground of No-churchism, and when we used the word 
Church, we meant by it only a voluntary association for 
mutual improvement and edification, organized and gov- 
erned in such manner as its members judged best. But 
we soon found that, if we went thus far, we must go far- 
ther, for the reasoning by which we had been led to deny 
the Church in the Catholic sense compelled us to deny the 
infallibility of the Apostles and the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, that is, to deny Christianity itself as a supernaturally 
revealed religion. If, to escape this conclusion, we under- 
took to assert a divinely commissioned ministry, or proper 
Church principles, we could not, without violence to the 
clearest deductions of logic and to the best attested facts 
of history, stop short of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
was then, not only either Rome or No Church, but either 
Rome or No Christianity. And let us say what we will, 
the real conviction of the great mass of the intelligent men 
of our age is the same. Some few, liké our Puseyite and 
Mercersburg friends, try to reconcile church ideas with 
the rejection of Rome, or Christianity with the denial of 
Catholicity, but their success is very slight. ‘The great 
body of men who think, really, though sometimes half 
unconsciously, identify Christianity and Catholicity, and 
though perhaps wishing there were a religion they could 
embrace, yet find themselves without any religious belief 
at all. 

But our intention was not to refute Dr. McCulloh’s 
doctrine. What he says of the “ Developments of Chris- 
tianity under the Papacy” shows him to be but slightly 
versed in ecclesiastical history, and to have studied it, 
so far as he has studied it at all, in very unreliable works. 
In treating what he calls the “ Developments of Christian- 
ity under Protestantism,” he is less unsuccessful, and de- 
serves to be read by every Protestant. We let him speak 
again for himself. 
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‘* The common belief of Protestants is, that Luther, Calvin, and 
other Reformers, as being raised up by the providence of God to 
effect the Reformation, did, under the influences of his Spirit, re- 
publish the true and undoubted principles of Christian truth, so that 
those who follow their doctrinal expositions in faithful sincerity 
shall certainly attain to the everlasting salvation offered in the 
Gospel. 

*“ But however grateful such belief may be to the respective fol- 
lowers of Luther and Calvin, the fact of their having been guided 
by the influences of the Holy Spirit in promulgating the absolute 
principles of Christian truth is met with the formidable objection, 
that these eminent Reformers did not advocate a common system 
of Christian doctrine. Since this fact is notorious, it is impossible 
we can admit the Holy Spirit acted upon them to any such end, 
for if it had, then certainly Luther, Zwingle, and Calvin would 
have harmonized entirely in their expositions. 

* But so little did Luther or Calvin comprehend the amount of 
corruptions existing in the Church, that they never contemplated 
doing any thing further than purifying it from the corruptions sup- 
posed to have been introduced by Papal authority. These Re- 
formers never doubted that a Hoty Carnoric Cuurcn had been 
instituted by Christ, which under ecclesiastical ministrations was 
to endure until the ending of the world. Hence, as being com- 
pletely bewildered with this ancient corruption of Christianity, they 
thought their work would be perfected if they could put the Church 
into the condition she was before the domination of the Popes, or, 
in other words, if they could re-establish her such as she was 
before the fifth or sixth centuries after Christ. They therefore 
adhered to all the dogmata and fundamentals of theological belief 
taught by the Church prior to those times, with as much reverence 
as the Catholics, and only differed from them by having taken a 
stand upon the ground, that the Bishop of Rome, or Pope, had 
usurped his authority in the Church after the seventh century, 
through which means he had introduced great abuses and corrup- 
tions, and that a reformation, i.e. a purification of the Church, was 
now necessary, in order to remove all those objectionable doc- 
trines, institutions, or practices, that had ensued through Papal 
usurpation. ‘The Reformers therefore considered themselves en- 
gaged only in the laudable work of purifying the Holy Catholic 
Church from any blemishes that had been unjustifiably introduced 
into her divine organization after the lapse of five or six centu- 


ries.”” — Vol. II. pp. 381, 382. 


Here, according to the author, was the fundamental 
error of Protestantism. It retained the conception of the 
Hoty Caruouic Cuurcu. 
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‘* As the action of the various ecclesiastics who led the Refor- 
mation was thus individual and independent of each other, the neces- 
sary consequence was, that some of them went much further than 
others in their reforms, and dissensions immediately ensued between 
them as to the propriety of the courses they had taken. Others, 
again, began to doubt, and then to teach some modification of those 
doctrines of the Church which had previously been received as 
Christian truths by the Reformers as well as the Catholics. These 
conflicting opinions soon gave rise to the formation of parties, 
characterized by certain peculiarities of opinion that in some in- 
stances were almost as odious to other portions of the Reformers, 
as even the ancient doctrines of the Catholic Church. Thus Luther 
and Carlostadt soon assumed a hostile position to each other re- 
specting certain particulars of observance and doctrines, while 
Zwingle’s opinion concerning the Lord’s Supper so wholly alien- 
ated Luther from him and hisollowers, that an entire separation 
ultimately took place between them. Infant baptism, which both 
Luther and Zwingle regarded as an institution of Christ, was utterly 
rejected by a large number of persons who adopted the principles 
of the Reformation, and who would have constituted a party among 
the Reformers fully as powerful as either the followers of Luther 
or Zwingle, had not the friends of the Reformation been frightened 
by the proceeding of a sect, who, though without any connection 
between their insane conduct and the question of infant baptism, 
had very early filled Europe with dread and aversion to the very 
name of Baptists. 

* All these various causes of distraction arose among the first 
Reformers in consequence of their adhering to the doctrine of a 
Holy Catholic Church, which they considered had embodied in 
itself whatever had been taught by Christ or the Apostles. They 
indeed also taught that the obligations of Christianity were to be 
ascertained only from the Scripture, and that the consciences of 
men owed no allegiance on religious subjects to either Popes or 
Councils. But then they unfortunately did not discern that they 
themselves had acquired all their theological notions through Popes 
and Councils, and that what is to be regarded as having been 
taught in the Scriptures are only those particulars that have been 
distinctly announced to the consciences of mankind as matters of 
express revelation, and that inferences or deductions from inci- 
dental passages of Scripture are of no importance or obligation 
whatever. . 

“Hence, though the Protestant Reformers rejected whatever 
doctrine, institution, or practice they supposed had been introduced 
into the Church through Papal usurpation, yet under the delusion 
that the Holy Catholic Church was an institution of Christ, they 
gave full credence to any doctrine, institution, or practice of 
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Christianity, that had been recognized in the Church in the ages 
preceding the domination of the Bishops of Rome over Christen- 
dom. ‘That they could fall into such delusion seems wonderful, 
since every reader of ecclesiastical history ought to have been 
aware, that it was only from the corruptions of Christianity in a 
preceding age, that the usurpation of the Bishops of Rome could 
have taken place at all; for the Popes only attained to their posi- 
tion through the power of opinion, although they might be sus- 
tained in that position by the civil arm after their spiritual authority 
had become recognized. 

** But in consequence of this gross oversight, when the Reform- 
ers first undertook, after their secession from the Church of Rome, 
to draw up expositions of Christian doctrine and institutions, as 
exhibiting to the world what they taught, or which were to serve 
as guidance and instructions to their followers ; instead of con- 
structing these formularies upon the simplicity of the teachings set 
forth in the New Testament, the Reformers allowed themselves to 
be led astray by the authority of Athanasius, Augustine, and oth- 
ers, whom they regarded as the champions of Christian orthodoxy, 
and correct exponents of the doctrines taught by the Apostles. 
Thus the Reformers threw Christianity into systematic forms based 
upon those presumptuous views of the nature, attributes, or provi- 
dence of Jehovah, that had been advocated by the earlier Fathers 
in their doctrines concerning the Trinity, Original Sin, Preventing 
Grace, the Holy Catholic Church, the power of the sacraments in 
conferring grace, &c., which were wholly irreconcilable with the 
simplicity of things as inculcated by the Apostles in the New Tes- 
tament. ‘Their conduct in this respect was still more inexcusable, 
since a brief examination of the earlier Fathers ought to have con- 
vinced the Reformers, that it was impossible to restrict their.testi- 
mony to any consistent exposition contrary to the Romish faith ; 
for these very Fathers were all of them quoted by the Catholics to 
prove the truth of the doctrines advocated by them. This egre- 
gious mistake concerning the value of the writings of the Fathers 
has been very slowly perceived by Protestants, for even at this day 
they are absurdly quoted in partial extracts against Romish theol- 
ogy, whereas there are fully thrice as many other passages in 
their works that oppose any Protestant interpretation. ‘The truth 
is, the Fathers of the second, third, and fourth centuries lived during 
the earlier periods of Christian corruption, and hence, before it 
attained its consummation, their testimony exhibits the works of a 
state of transition, whose tendency to what was afterwards fully 
elaborated in the doctrines and institutions of the Roman Catholic 
Church cannot be mistaken by any candid reader of modern times. 

** As we have already shown what was the doctrine of the Cath- 
olic Church concerning the fundamental truths of Christianity, the 
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priesthood, and the sacraments, at the time of the outbreak of the 
Reformation ; so, when the Reformers seceded from the Catholic 
Church, these particulars, at least in theory, were still impressed on 
their minds, however much they considered them to have been 
vitiated by Papal influences during their long domination over the 
Christian world. When they, therefore, undertook to perfect the 
Reformation by the correction of preceding abuses and corruptions, 
two plans of operations were suggested to them. Luther, and the 
large majority of his followers, were in favor of retaining every 
part of the old Catholic doctrine and institutions that were not con- 
tradictory to the Scripture. Zwingle, on the contrary, in the true 
spirit of Christianity, contended that the Reformation should be 
effected by rejecting every portion of the doctrine, institution, and 
practice of the Catholic Church, THAT WAS NOT EXPRESSLY SUS- 
TAINED BY ScRIPTURE AUTHORITY.” — Vol. II. pp. 382 —385. 


The fact is, according to the author, Protestantism has 
always been too Popish, and also the slave of the civil 
power. 


‘** In those countries where Protestantism was firmly rooted, the 
only alternative of kings and nobles was to obtain the control of 
the Protestant churches, so as to prevent any further expansion of 
Protestant opinions. This measure was accomplished very adroitly, 
with the concurrence of the Protestants themselves, by taking either 
the adherents of Luther and Calvin under royal protection, accord- 
ing as they were most numerous or powerful, and then most 
rigidly prohibiting any one from preaching any other doctrines 
than those expressly recognized by these celebrated Reformers. 
If the king was a Lutheran, he required all the ministers and people 
of his dominion to give a solemn adhesion to the Augsburg Con- 
fession. If he was a Calvinist, they were required to give their 
entire assent to the doctrines contained in Calvin’s Institutes. To 
all such clergymen small stipends, protection, and patronage were 
exclusively extended, to the great satisfaction of both ministers and 
people of the favored denomination, who thus saw their theological 
opponents either silenced or forced to leave the country. Even 
the pious and devout rejoiced in such a condition of things, in 
which they thought they saw the ancient prophecy fulfilled (Isaiah 
xlix. 23) in which kings had become nursing fathers to the Church. 

“Under these delusive influences, NATIONAL CHURCHES 
were established in the several Protestant governments of Europe, 
and the Reformation was thus arrested and stereotyped in the im- 
perfect attempts of the earliest Reformers to purify Christianity 
from the corruptions that had continually accumulated on it from 
the very first century after Christ, and which still preserve, though 
with diminished importance, a large amount of some of the most 
presumptuous doctrines of the Romish faith.” — Vol. II. p. 390. 
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The author certainly understands perfectly well that 
Protestantism in its essential spirit can allow no authority 
in matters of religion, and we gather from his book that he 
is sufficiently logical to deny, with the denial of the Church, 
all dogmatic Christianity. All belief as distinguished from 
science or knowledge is assent on authority, and the mo- 
ment that all authority to dogmatize is denied, you must, 
to be consistent, deny all dogmas, and therefore all belief 
properly so called. In so far as you reject the Holy Cath- 
olic Church, you necessarily reject all Christian doctrines. 
Doctrines imply a teacher, and if there is no teacher, there 
can be no doctrine. Hence, in rejecting the divinely 
appointed ministry, Dr. McCulloh not obscurely rejects 
all Christian belief, and resolves Christianity into mere 
sentiment or vague opinion, which no one is bound, under 
pain of making God a liar, to believe. This is in accord- 
ance with what is at present the manifest tendency of 
Protestantism throughout the world. ‘The Gospel is sup- 
posed to contain no system of doctrines; indeed, not to 
have been addressed to the understanding at all, but to the 
heart, to the affections only, and to be not dogma, but a 
spirit, an influence, which may coalesce with any doctrine, 
and effect its purpose even without any doctrine at all. 
Protestantism demands no credo, and considers it Anti- 
christian to insist on any articles of faith. This is as it 
should be. Because, denying that our Lord instituted a 
ministry of his word, or that he provided for the infallible 
preservation and teaching of any articles of faith, it is per- 
fectly consistent and in character to conclude that he made 
no belief in such articles necessary. 

It would be well, however, for our Protestant friends to 
bear in mind, that our Lord addressed his Gospel to man 
such as he is, and in it made provision for his actual wants. 
The Gospel is unquestionably addressed to the heart, and 
a mere intellectual assent to its truths is by no means 
sufficient. A belief which is not perfected by love will by 
no means suffice for salvation. But the heart addressed 
by the Gospel is not the mere sensitive heart; it is the 
rational heart, which moves only as enlightened by the 
understanding. 'The Gospel, to meet even its wants, must 
illumine the understanding as well as move the affections. 
It is spirit, it is influence; it is also doctrine and precept. 
The simple intellectual contemplation of the doctrine or 
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the precept does not of course generate the spirit or the 
influence, as Rationalists would have us believe. This is 
done through the medium of the Sacraments, received with 
a believing heart. So without the word, the doctrine, the 
spirit or the influence is not obtained, and consequently the 
tendency to reject Christianity as addressed to the under- 
standing is equally a tendency to reject it as a spirit or an 
influence intended to operate upon the heart. 

Yet we see no help for Protestantism. It must reject all 
authoritative teaching, or belie its own nature, and to reject 
all authoritative teaching is to reject Christianity as doc- 
trine, therefore all articles and dogmas of faith as such. 
To do this is in its necessary effect to reject the whole 
Gospel, or at least to render it a matter of no importance. 
The Reformers, we may well believe, did not see whither 
they tended, but it is clear to-day that the movement was 
essentially a movement in behalf of the laity against the 
clergy, and involved as its vital principle the rejection of 
the priesthood, and the reduction of the sacerdotal order to 
the level of the laical. Misinterpreting a text of the New 
Testament, it asserted all Christians to be kings and 
priests; that is, contended that under the Gospel there can 
be legitimately kings and priests only in the sense in which 
every believer is a king and priest, which was, as we saw 
practically verified in the Anabaptists, those true and con- 
sistent Protestants, at once the rejection of the Church and 
the State, or civil society, and the introduction of absolute 
individualism, or pure anarchy, both civil and spiritual. 
The practical submission of Protestants to their ministers 
and their civil rulers has always been an inconsequence in 
their system, and hence they always look upon all authority 
as of the nature of despotism or tyranny, and, as far as it 
goes, at war with liberty. Their great argument against 
our Church is not that her doctrine is false, but that she 
professes to teach by authority, and therefore enslaves and 
brutalizes the mind. ‘They look upon Catholics as slaves, 
deprived of all mental freedom, because we are bound to 
believe what she teaches. ‘This is because they cannot 
understand how liberty and authority can be harmonized, 
or how what is assumed by the one is not so much taken 
from the other. How, then, can they recognize a divinely 
constituted Church, commissioned to teach and govern 
them in all things pertaining to their salvation? The 
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moment they admit the conception of such a Church, 
or recognize the least regularly transmitted authority in 
their ministers, they must either deny logic or become 
Catholics. So the real question for them is always Cath-. 
olicity or No Church and no clergy, and this question 
is virtually the question, Catholicity or No Christianity, and 
therefore no religion. 


Art. III.— The Metropolitan Magazine. Edited by J. V. 
Huntineton. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. Monthly. 
February and March, 1854. Temporal Power of the 
Popes. . 


WE regret the retirement from the editorial department 
of The Metropolitan Magazine of the Rev. Dr. White, a 
most worthy divine, for whom we have a high personal 
esteem and affection, and to whom our Catholic literature 
is under far greater obligations than have as yet been gen- 
erally acknowledged. We are glad, however, to learn that 
his place is to be supplied by Dr. J. V. Huntington, a dis- 
tinguished literary gentleman, a convert from Episcopa- 
lianism, and well known as the author of Lady Alice, 
Alban, and The Forest. Under his editorial management, 
the Magazine, our only monthly periodical, will no doubt 
sustain its reputation, and not unlikely become even more 
popular, if not more useful. 

The two numbers published since the accession of the 
new editor present an agreeable variety, and seem in gen- 
eral well adapted to the tastes and capacities of that nu- 
merous class of readers who want something more than 
the newspaper and something less than the quarterly re- 
view. We think, however, that we detect in the editor an 
intention of combining in his periodical the characteristics 
of a review with those of a magazine. We doubt the 
propriety of such combination in the present state of our 
Catholic public, as we do the combination of theological 
discussions and glowing love scenes in a work of fiction. 
We also are sorry that he should have judged it necessary 
to place the very first number of his Magazine in an atti- 
tude apparently of hostility to our Review. There is 
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room enough for his periodical without displacing ours, 
and we do not think that to wage a controversy with a 
Catholic periodical so well known and so long established 
as ours, is the best way either to win laurels for himself or 
to contribute to the edification of the Catholic community. 
He may indeed, by so doing, diminish in some degree the 
influence of our labors with the carnal Jews of the age, 
but he will not unlikely impair in the same or a greater 
degree his own influence with the stanch friends of our 
holy religion. 

In the numbers for both February and March we are 
assailed with great warmth and vigor, and, as we think, 
very unnecessarily ; for we are not aware of having in our 
discussion transcended the legitimate limits of a Catholic 
reviewer, or brought out any peculiar system or opinion 
of our own, whether in metaphysics or in theology. The 
opinions assailed we hold in common with the greatest and 
most approved Catholic doctors, and they are undeniably 
such as we may hold without any impeachment of our 
orthodoxy. If we have erred at all, it has been in claim- 
ing too much for the spiritual order, and in placing Peter 
too far above Cesar. An error of this sort, if error it be, 
in these days of statolatry, carnal Judaism, and political 
atheism, is not likely to do much harm, or to gain any very 
alarming popularity. It is far safer to err on the side of 
the spiritual than on the side of the temporal, and in exag- 
gerating the powers of the Church, than in exaggerating 
those of the State. The temporal as distinguished from 
the spiritual has all the passions and inclinations of human 
nature in its fallen state to support it, and is never in dan- 
ger of being unduly depressed ; the spiritual is always op- 
posed by them, and can sustain itself only in overcoming 
and subduing them. If a writer of good intentions and 
acknowledged orthodoxy, in defending the prerogatives of 
the spiritual order, should happen to go even a little too 
far, if such a thing be possible ; the scandal is far less than 
that which must result from the attempt, by public contro- 
versy, to bring him back within more moderate limits. 
The Metropolitan, by attacking us, has the appearance, in 
the popular mind at least, of taking the side of the tempo- 
ral against the spiritual, of the State against the Church, of 
Cesar against Peter, the people against God. The prac- 
tical effect of its protest against us will not stop with a 
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simple protest against what it regards as our ultraism, but 
will go farther, give aid and countenance to all the adher- 
ents of political atheism, and strengthen that fatal tendency 
of all modern society to rebel against God, which it, we 
presume, deplores no less than we, and to arrest which our 
Review has labored with all the force we could give it, 
ever since it became a Catholic review. In exciting a 
controversy and arming popular prejudice against us, the 
Metropolitan, we must think, has judged unwisely, and can 
hardly fail to do harm. 

We could not and would not say this, if we were or 
could be accused of heterodoxy, of bringing out novelties 
of our own, or of broaching subjects prohibited to a Cath- 
olic reviewer. But nothing of this is or can be pretended. 
No one accuses us of heterodoxy, and the Metropolitan 
itself hardly goes even so far as to question the truth of 
the opinions it finds fault with us for having set forth ; for 
it does not even attempt to discuss them on their merits. 
The real purport of the charge against us is that we go 
too far, — not that we are uncatholic, but that we are too 
Catholic; not that we are heterodox, but that we are too 
orthodox. The opinions which we are assailed for defend- 
ing, it is concede@, are not against faith, or in any sense 
incompatible with sound Catholic doctrine; and it cannot 
be denied that they have been and still are held by the 
great body of theologians most esteemed at Rome for their 
orthodoxy. No doubt Rome has tolerated the opinion 
held by the Metropolitan, but no one will pretend that it is 
the opinion which she favors, or that her sympathies are 
not with the doctrine we defend. She has never uttered a 
word in favor of the opinion espoused by the Metropolitan. 
Not a syllable in any official document from the Holy See 
can be tortured into an approbation of it; and the Metro- 
politan itself concedes that the language of the Popes on 
several occasions may seem to imply, and perhaps does 
imply, the doctrine we contend for. It finds its opinion 
supported chiefly by temporal princes, jurisconsults, bureau- 
crats, courtiers, demagogues, and those theologians who, in 
the contests between the temporal and the spiritual pow- 
ers, sided with the temporal, and sustained Cesar against 
Peter, or who have found themselves so situated that it 
was necessary, in order to escape the wrath of Cesar and 
to practise their religion without having their throats cut, 
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to go as far as they possibly could in restricting the Papal 
prerogatives ; and the most that it can pretend is, that the 
language of the Sovereign Pontiffs, Councils, and doctors 
may be explained in a sense not absolutely repugnant to its 
doctrine. This is evident from M. Gosselin’s book. In 
order to be able to maintain the opinion contrary to ours, 
its advocates have a host of documents to explain away, 
while we have nothing of the sort to do; for it must be 
conceded that the more obvious and natural sense of the 
documents in the case is in our favor. No author was ever 
placed on the Index for asserting the indirect temporal 
power of the Popes, and yet Sixtus Quintus placed even 
Bellarmine on the Index, for denying their direct, and main- 
taining only their indirect, temporal authority. The pre- 
sumptions throughout are unquestionably on our side, and 
if suspicion attaches to either opinion, it certainly is not to 
ours. It is they who take the contrary opinion that have 
the, labor of vindicating their orthodoxy, not we. Such 
being undeniably the state of the case, and the doctrine 
we have defended being unquestionably the one more 
directly opposed to the fundamental errors of our times, 
we cannot think that the Metropolitan was doing a service 
to the cause of sound doctrine by enteriffg the lists against 
us, and treating us almost as if we were ‘committing some 
grievous sin against religion, or some outrageous crime 
against the peace and welfare of society. 

But however this may be, we assure our respectable 
contemporary that we shall enter into no controversy with it, 
either in the field of metaphysics or in that of theology. 
We have other things to do, and we are persuaded that we 
can employ our time and our pages more to the advantage 
of truth and to the edification of Catholics in some other 
way. The matters on which it assails us we think we 
have sufficiently discussed, and we can now foresee nothing 
that will make it our duty to discuss them further. If the 
article directed against us in the Metropolitan for March 
last, on the Temporal Power of the Popes, had treated the 
subject so as to have permitted us, with justice to our 
friends or without discredit to the cause we defend, to re- 
main silent, we should have passed it by without a word 
of comment. Such, indeed, was our intention, on learning 
that it was to appear, and we expressed as much to those 
who spoke of it to us. But on reading it, and taking the 
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advice of those we usually consult in such matters, we 
have felt it our duty, not to offer a formal reply to it, which 
might provoke a rejoinder, but to make some explanatory 
remarks on the state of the question, the real doctrine we 
have endeavored to defend, and the bearing of that doc- 
trine on the great controversies in which Catholics in our 
times are engaged. 

The article we refer to professes to controvert the doc- 
trine of our Review regarding the temporal power of the 
Popes. The question, it must be understood, is not a 
question as to what is or is not Catholic dogma on the 
subject, although in our opinion it is not very remotely 
connected with faith. The question, as taken up and pre- 
sented by the Metropolitan, lies, it is assumed, outside of 
faith, and is an open question. Its opinion is tolerated, 
and we cannot call it heretical in maintaining it, although 
we may think that the logical consequences of that opin- 
ion, if carried out, would be repugnant to Catholic dogma. 
On the other hand, we are certainly free to hold and defend 
our opinion, as an opinion, though not as Catholic dogma ; 
for we cannot assert that the precise point made against us 
has been decided in our favor, or decided at all. The Me- 
tropolitan proves— saving some late condemnations of 
books at Rome, of the exact sense of which we are not 
fully informed and are not competent to speak — that its 
opinion is tolerated, and therefore that one may, if he see 
proper, hold and defend it,— a fact we have never denied. 
We have said that we believe Catholic dogma requires us 
to maintain at least the indirect temporal authority of the 
Popes, or to forswear our logic; by which we evidently 
mean, not that it is Catholic dogma, but a strict logical 
deduction from it. This may be the case, and yet one who 
denies it not be a heretic; for the Church does not hold a 
man to be a heretic because he happens to be a poor logi- 
cian. These explanations will sutlice to show that the 
question pertains not to the department of faith, but to 
that of opinion, in which both parties are, or at least are 
conceded to be, free, and therefore each opinion is to be 
accepted or rejected on its merits. 

We regret that the Metropolitan has not seen proper 
to discuss the question it raises on its intrinsic merits. 
It states what it supposes to be our doctrine, and then 
shows that the contrary doctrine extensively prevails and 
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is deeply rooted in several portions —the best portions, 
it says —of the Church. We do not see what this has to 
do with the case. If by this it was intended to prove that 
the doctrine contrary to ours can be held by Catholics 
without falling under the censure of the Church, it was 
quite superfluous, for that we have never denied, but have 
conceded time and again, and even in the last number of 
our Review. If it is adduced to prove that the opinion 
ought not to be controverted, it is not conclusive; for if 
the opinion be unsound and of dangerous tendency, as we 
hold and are free to maintain, it would be a good reason 
for discussing and endeavoring to refute it. They are 
popular, not unpopular errors, that are most necessary to be 
controverted. If it is adduced to prove that the opinion is 
a sententia Ecclesia, it proves too much; for it is conceded 
that we are free to oppose it, and can hold and defend the 
contrary doctrine without incurring any suspicion of not 
being rigidly orthodox. The Metropolitan contends that, 
seeing the doctrine is so widely held and so deeply rooted, 
and has even been incorporated into the oaths taken by 
the Irish and English bishops, with the knowledge and 
silence of the Holy See, we cannot now controvert it 
without bringing a reproach against Rome for having tol- 
erated it, and charging herwith culpable remissness for not 
having condemned it. This argument, if anything, would 
prove too much, for it would prove that the opinion is not 
controvertible, and that we are not free to advocate the 
contrary doctrine, which cannot be pretended. ‘The prin- 
ciple implied would moreover stop all discussion of opin- 
ions tolerated, or not condemned, by Rome. By what 
right, then, does the Metropolitan discuss and controvert 
ours? Has not Rome always tolerated diversity of opin- 
ions among Catholics on matters not of faith? And is 
she to be charged with negligence or remissness, because 
she does not judge it proper to thunder her anathemas 
against every error not immediately against faith, that 
happens to obtain among Catholics? If we had main- 
tained that the opinion we oppose is immediately against 
faith, and therefore a heresy, the reasoning of the Metro- 
politan would have been conclusive; but as we have done 
no such thing, we see not with what propriety it can be 
adduced against us. We regret, therefore, that the Metro- 
politan, since it judged it necessary to discuss the subject, 
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did not enter into its intrinsic merits, and forbear to urge 
those extrinsic considerations, which, however eflectual 
they may be in bringing the weight of popular prejudice 
to bear against us, really decide nothing one way or the 
other as to the subject-matter in dispute. 

The Metropolitan does not, moreover, give a fair and 
adequate statement of the real question we have been 
discussing. It takes an incident of the main question for 
the main question itself. Its readers, unless they have 
also read and studied us, can form only an erroneous con- 
ception of the question as it lies in our mind, or as we have 
ourselves presented it. It writes as if it felt we were doing 
immense injury to the cause of religion, and as if it was 
manifestly its duty to avail itself of the most ready means 
in its power to arrest us. Its object does not appear to 
have been to enlighten us, to correct our alleged errors, or 
to elucidate and settle the question raised, but at any rate 
to stop us, not from hostility to us personally, we readily 
and cheerfully concede, but from a most praiseworthy de- 
sire to silence an enemy to the Catholic cause, or at least 
to neutralize his influence. Now we do not believe that 
we are such an enemy, nor that the case was so urgent, 
that time might not have been taken to have done justice 
both to our views and to the subject itself. We had, we 
humbly submit, a right, if we were to be opposed at all, to 
insist that it should be done with fairness to our views, and 
also to the questions involved. ‘The writer seems to us to 
have taken unnecessary alarm. He gives his readers the 
impression, that we have been engaged in discussing the 
temporal power of the Popes as a simple isolated question, 
and that we have wantonly, without rhyme or reason, re- 
vived an old, exploded theory, generally abandoned by all 
Catholic theologians, and perhaps by Rome herself, and 
defended in our days by only here and there an individual, 
of questionable orthodoxy or soundness of judgment, and 
in so doing have provoked an entirely useless controversy, 
and one which can have only the most unpleasant results. 
Will it be permitted us to say, this is not a fair and ade- 
quate statement of the case? 

We have asserted the indirect temporal power of the 
Popes by divine right, we grant; but not as an isolated 
point, nor in the sense nor on the principles the Metropoli- 
tan induces its readers to suppose, It was not fair, we must 
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think, to take our doctrine from a brief article in our last 
Review, the principal object of which was not, as our con- 
temporary alleges, to discuss that doctrine, but to reply to 
an objection that had been often insinuated against us, of 
going too far, or of being ultra in some of our views. The 
doctrine we stated in that article had been almost from the 
first the doctrine of our Review, and had been discussed in 
its extent and limitations in three elaborate articles ex- 
pressly devoted to it in our volume for 1853. The state- 
ments in the article in our last number should, it seems to 
us, have been taken in the sense, and with the qualifica- 
tions, which we had previously given, especially in the three 
articles referred to. If this had been done, it would have 
been clear, we think, that the discussion of the deposing 
power is not treated by us as an isolated, or as anything 
more than an incidental question; that we touched upon 
it only as connected with our general doctrine as to the 
relation of the two orders, temporal and spiritual; and that, 
properly speaking, our Review has never claimed or de- 
fended any temporal or civil power or jurisdiction at all for 
the Pope out of the Ecclesiastical States. All the power 
our Review has ever claimed or defended for the Pope is 
that which we maintain is inherent in the spiritual order 
by the fact that it is the spiritual order, in the Church as 
representative of that order on earth, and in the Pope as 
supreme visible head of the Church. If this had been 
attended to, it would have been seen that with us the real 
question regards not the deposing power as such, but the 
rights and powers of the spiritual in relation to the tem- 
oral. 

The question which we have all along been discussing, 
and which in one form or other is almost the only ques- 
tion discussed in our Review, is precisely this question 
as to the relation of the two orders, the rights and powers 
of the spiritual order in relation to the temporal, and of the 
Church, as the representative of the spiritual, in face of the 
State, the representative of the temporal. We have never 
confounded the two orders, never merged one in the 
other, or denied the substantive existence of either; we 
have simply asserted that the temporal exists not for its 
own sake, but for the spiritual, and that the spiritual order 
is by its own nature supreme over the temporal. In this 
we do not deny the temporal, or make the spiritual tem- 
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poral. We do not deny the existence of man when we 
maintain that he exists for God only; nor do we make 
God human when we assert his supreme authority over 
man. If the temporal is for the spiritual, if the spiritual is 
supreme over the temporal, if the Church represents the 
authority of the spiritual, and if the Pope be the supreme 
head of the Church by divine right, as all Catholics, we 
suppose, must hold, then the Pope must have supreme 
authority over the temporal order, and therefore the power 
to judge princes in temporals, not indeed precisely as tem- 
porals, but as spirituals. This is the doctrine we have 
maintained. Here we take the liberty to cite, for the con- 
sideration of the Metropolitan, a few paragraphs from our 
Review for January, 1853 : — 


‘“* But let us not be supposed to insist on a doctrine which we do 
not. We contend not here for the doctrine, that the State holds 
from God only through the Church, although we should be loath to 
deny even that doctrine, since it has high authority in its favor ; 
we stop with the doctrine of Bellarmine and Suarez, that the tem- 
poral prince holds his authority from God through the people or 
the community, and therefore concede, as we have always con- 
ceded, that the people, where there is no existing legitimate gov- 
ernment, are the medial origin of government. But the people, 
even on this ground, are not the ultimate source of power, and do 
not give to civil government its right to govern, for non est potestas, 
nisi a Deo; they are only the medium of its constitution, not the 
fountain of its rights. The government when constituted has im- 
mediately from God its authority or right to govern, and conse- 
quently holds immediately under his law, and for the end that law 
prescribes. That end, as we have seen, is the Christian end, the 
ultimate end of man. The government then, whether regal or 
popular, holds its authority on condition that it exercises all its 
powers in obedience to the law of Christ for that end, and, of 
course, forfeits its rights whenever it neglects or violates this con- 
dition. The powers of government are a sacred trust, and must 
be exercised according to the conditions of the trust; to violate 
these conditions is, then, to forfeit the trust, and to lose the powers 
it confers. We must say this, unless we accept Oriental despotism, 
and contend for the inamissibility of power ; that is, that the prince, 
let him do what he pleases, tyrannize and oppress as he may, 
never loses his right to reign, — a doctrine which cannot be con- 
sistently maintained by any Englishman who boasts of his glorious 
Revolution of 1688, or by any American who on each succeeding 
Fourth of July reads with patriotic pride the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by the Congress of 1776. 
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** Now, although we do not say that the Church commissions the 
State, or imposes the conditions on which it holds its right to gov- 
ern, yet as it holds under the law of Christ, and on conditions im- 
posed by that law, we do say that she, as the guardian and judge 
of that law, must have the power to take cognizance of the state, 
and to judge whether it does or does not conform to the conditions 
of its trust, and to pronounce sentence accordingly ; which sen- 
tence ought to have immediate practical execution in the temporal 
order, and the temporal power that resists it is not only faithless to 
its trust, but guilty of direct rebellion against God, the only real 
Sovereign, Fountain of all law, and Source of all rights in the 
temporal order as in the spiritual. She must have the right to 
take cognizance of the fidelity of subjects, since they are bound to 
obey the legitimate prince for conscience’ sake ; and therefore of 
the manner in which princes discharge their duties to their sub- 
jects, and to judge and to declare whether they have or have not 
forfeited their trusts, and lost their right to reign or to command 
the obedience of their subjects. The deposing power, then, is 
inherent in her as the spiritual authority, as the guardian and judge 
of the law under which kings and emperors hold their crowns, and 
have the right to reign ; for in deposing a sovereign, absolving his 
subjects from their allegiance, and authorizing them to proceed to 
the choice of a new sovereign, she does but apply the law of Christ 
to a particular case, and judicially declare what is already true 
by that law. She only declares that the forfeiture has occurred, 
and that subjects are released from their oath of fidelity, who are 
already released by the law of God. 

“ This power which we claim here for the Church over tempo- 
rals is not itself precisely a temporal power. We are indeed not 
at liberty to assert that the Church has no temporal authority, for 
that she has no temporal authority, direct or indirect, is a con- 
demned proposition, — condemned, if we are not mistaken, by our 
present Holy Father, in his condemnation of the work on Canon 
Law by Professor Nuytz of Turin, — and we have seen that she 
has even direct temporal authority by divine right ; but the power 
we are now asserting, though a power over temporals, is itself, 
strictly speaking, a spiritual power, held by a spiritual person, 
and exerted for a spiritual end. The temporal order by its own 
nature, or by the fact that it exists in the present decree of God 
only for an end not in its own order, is subjected to the spiritual, 
and consequently every question that does or can arise in the tem- 
poral order is indirectly a spiritual question, and within the juris- 
diction of the Church as the spiritual authority, and therefore of 
the Pope, who, as supreme chief of the Church, possesses that 
authority in all its plenitude. The Pope, then, even by virtue of 
his spiritual authority, has the power ‘to judge all temporal ques- 
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tions, if not precisely as temporal, yet as spiritual, — for all tempo- 
ral questions are to be decided by their relation to the spiritual, — 
and therefore has the right to pronounce sentence of deposition 
against any sovereign when required by the good of the spiritual 
order. 

** No Christian can or will deny that whatever we do, — whether 
we sing or pray, eat or drink, wake or sleep, assist at public wor- 
ship or pursue our own domestic avocations, whether we act ina 
private or in a public capacity, — we are bound to do it from con- 
science, and for the glory of God, for whom we are created, and 
who is our supreme good, as well as the Supreme Good in itself. 
The Church, as the spiritual power, has jurisdiction in all matters 
that touch our consciences, the law, the glory of God, or our su- 
preme good. Then she has jurisdiction over all our lives, and all 
our acts. Does the law of God prescribe our duty to temporal 
sovereigns? Does it prescribe the duty of sovereigns to their 
subjects? We have seen that it does. Can we neglect our duty 
to sovereigns, or they their duty to us, with a good conscience, or 
without sin? Of course not. If sovereigns play the tyrant, if 
they become cruel, oppressive, governing their subjects iniquitously 
for selfish ends, do they or do they not violate the law of God, and 
forfeit their rights? If you are not a base despot or a vile slave, 
you must say they do. If the Church is the spiritual power, with 
the right to declare the law of Christ for all men and nations, can 
any act of the State in contravention of her canons be regarded as 
alaw? The most vulgar common-sense answers, that it cannot. 
Tell us then, even supposing the Church to have only spiritual 
power, what question can come up between man and man, between 
sovereign and sovereign, between subject and sovereign, or sov- 
ereign and subject, that does not come within the legitimate juris- 
diction of the Church, and on which she has not by divine right the 
power to pronounce a judicial sentence? None ? Then the power 
she exercised over sovereigns in the Middle Ages was not a usur- 
pation, was not derived from the concession of princes or the con- 
sent of the people, but was and is hers by divine right ; and whoso 
resists it rebels against the King of kings and Lord of lords. This 
is the ground on which we defend the power exercised over sover- 
eigns by Popes and Councils in the Middle Ages.” — Third Series, 
Vol. I. pp. 46-49. 


Now here is the doctrine, and the whole doctrine, of our 
Review on the subject. Is there anything in it to which 
a good Catholic can reasonably object? If we mistake 
not, the Metropolitan itself concedes it all, for it asserts 
(p. 115) that every Christian admits “the subordination of 
temporal things to spiritual things,’ and the obligation of 
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kings, as well as others, even in their official acts, to be 
guided by the law of God as expounded by the Church, 
and to be subject to her censures when they disregard it.” 
What more in reality have we ourselves insisted on? And 
what was the necessity of raising an outcry against us? 
But we have asserted the deposing power, by divine right, 
which the Metropolitan denies. If it will give us credit for 
understanding and meaning what we say, it will perhaps 
find that it imagines even here a diflerence which is appar- 
ent, not real. ‘The deposing power, as we have explained 
it, is the right of the Pope as supreme head of the Church 
to judge whether the State “does or does not conform to the 
conditions of its trust, and to pronounce sentence accord- 
ingly; which sentence ought to have immediate practical 
effect.” Can the Metropolitan say what it does without 
going as far? We beg permission here to cite a passage 
rom our Review for last July, on this point, and which 
possibly the Metropolitan has overlooked : — 


*“ We do not, indeed, claim for the Church in relation to the tem- 
poral authority the right to make the law, for God himself, and he 
only, makes the law ; but we do claim for her the right to declare 
and apply his law to kings and princes, states and empires, as well 
as to individuals, in public as well as in private matters. The 
Church, of course, has no right to depose a legitimate prince, that 
is, a prince who has the right to reign, or to absolve his subjects 
from their allegiance, for she has no right to do wrong or to violate 
the law of God, and we are not at liberty to suppose that she ever 
does, ever will, or ever can, for she is holy and infallible by virtue 
of the indwelling and assistance of the Holy Ghost; but she has 
the right to judge who has or has not, according to the law of 
God, the right to reign, — whether the prince has by his infidelity, 
his misdeeds, his tyranny and oppression, forfeited his trust, and 
lost his right to the allegiance of his subjects, and therefore wheth- 
er they are still held to their allegiance or are released from it by 
the law of God. If she have the right to judge, she has the right 
to pronounce judgment, and order its execution ; therefore, to pro- 
nounce sentence of deposition upon the prince who has forfeited 
his right to reign, and to declare his subjects absolved from their 
allegiance to him, and free to elect themselves a new sovereign. 

“ She has the right, we say, to pronounce sentence, but whether 
the sentence shall be carried into effect or not in the temporal order 
depends, in point of fact, on that order itself ; not because she has 
no authority over the temporal power, but because she has no tem- 
poral arms with which to enforce the execution of her sentence. 
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She bears indeed the temporal sword, but it was not the will of her 
Spouse that she should wield it with her own hands. She ordina- 
rily exercises it only by the hands of the laity, and she has only 
spiritual means by which to compel them to exercise it according 
to her orders. So, however extensive her authority, or full her 
right over the temporal power, she depends solely on the faith and 
conscience of her children for its practical assertion beyond the 
sphere of the spiritual order. It is this fact, we apprehend, that 
has led so many to misconceive and to misstate her authority in 
regard to temporal sovereigns, and it is the misapprehension of this 
fact that usually so alarms Cesar and his ministers. God respects 
in all men the free will of man, and forces no man into the Church 
or into heaven against his free will. ‘There is no one who cannot, 
if he chooses, resist Divine grace, disobey the law of God, and 
lose his soul. God will have none but a free-will offering, none 
but a voluntary service, although those who reject his offers, refuse 
to serve him, and disobey his commands, do so at their own peril, 
and must suffer the consequences. So he has not willed that his 
Church should with her own hands wield the temporal sword, and 
has left the nations, not the right, but the ability, to resist her judg- 
ments, and to refuse to execute her decrees. If their faith and 
conscience will not lead them to execute her sentence, when that 
sentence requires the exercise of physical force, she can herself 
do no more, and the responsibility rests with them. Her practical 
power over temporal affairs is therefore restricted to that which is 
yielded her by the faith and piety of the faithful, although her 
right, her authority, is supreme and universal. If her children are 
uninstructed as to this right, if they grow up with the persuasion 
that she has no authority over temporals, and that her power is re- 
stricted to teaching the Catechism and administering the Sacra- 
ments, she will be able to exert little or no power over temporal 
governments, and her children, as in the French Revolution, will 
too often be found siding with the State against her, and rushing 
headlong into heresy and schism, to the ruin of the State and the 
perdition of their own souls. Nevertheless, her authority, her right 
remains ; and not unfrequently her heavenly Spouse in a mysteri- 
ous manner intervenes to vindicate it, and to carry her sentence 
into effect, as we saw surprisingly manifested in the case of the 
Emperor Napoleon the First. Schismatic Russia, heretical Eng- 
land and Prussia, and even infidel Turkey, were made in the prov- 
idence of God instruments for the execution of her decrees, and 
inflicting merited chastisement on the persecutor of her Sovereign 
Pontiff. Napoleon laughed at the idea of an excommunication of 
a sovereign by the Pope in the nineteenth century, and asked, 
sneeringly, if the old man expected that the thunders of the 
Church would cause the muskets to fall from the hands of his 
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soldiers. He had his answer on his retreat from Moscow, when 
the muskets did literally drop from their hands. 

“This power which we claim for the Church over temporal 
sovereigns and their subjects is neither more nor less than the 
simple power of the keys. Bossuet, indeed, in the first of the Four 
Articles, denies that kings and princes can be deposed, and their 
subjects absolved from their allegiance by the power of the keys, 
and maintains that these give the Pope no right in civil and tempo- 
ral affairs; but in this he clearly places himself in opposition to 
some of the greatest and most holy Pontiffs that have ever sat in 
the chair of Peter. St. Gregory the Seventh expressly deduces his 
right to depose princes and absolve their subjects from the power 
of the keys, and the authority of this Pontiff, canonized by the 
Church, is greater than that of Bossuet, or even the whole thirty- 
four French bishops who made the Gallican Declaration of 1682. 
Bossuet also is easily refuted by the reason of the case, unless he 
can, as he cannot, adduce a decision of authority, disclaiming the 
power in question. Popes have claimed it, have exercised it, and 
have never disclaimed it. They have uniformly deduced it from 
the power of the keys, and none have ever denied it. We have, 
we think, then, the right to insist that the power of the keys is un- 
restricted, or without other limitations than such as are imposed by 
its own nature. Our Lord says to Peter, ‘I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in heaven ; and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose upon earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.’ (St. 
Matthew xvi. 19.) Here is conferred all the authority of the 
kingdom, and the authority of the Pope as the successor of Peter 
therefore has no other restrictions than those of the kingdom of 
heaven itself; and that authority, we have shown over and over 
again, by its own nature extends over the whole temporal order. 
This is evident, too, from the very purpose of our Lord in setting 
up his kingdom, that is, the Church, on the earth. He set up his 
kingdom on the earth to rule over the kingdoms of this world, and 
to make them the kingdoms of God and of his Christ. In giving 
the keys of this kingdom to Peter, he must from the nature.of the 
case have given him through them all the powers necessary to 
accomplish that purpose ; for he who imposes the end necessarily 
confers the right to use all the means necessary to effect it. 

“The king or prince holds either under the law of nature or the 
revealed law of God, and of course is bound to conform to the law 
under which he holds. If you say he holds under the revealed 
law, there is no controversy between us, for there is no question 
with any Catholic that the Church has supreme jurisdiction in every 
case that does or can arise under that law. If then you mean to 
Oppose us, you must say that he holds under the law of nature, 
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which is what all those who take the ground of Bossuet do say. 
The question then is, Has the Church, or has she not, supreme 
judicial authority in all cases that do or can arise under the law of 
nature? Has she, or has she not, the right to take cognizance of 
offences against the natural law, as distinguished from the revealed 
law? To a certain extent she certainly has, as every Catholic 
does and must concede. She does not, she cannot, indeed, abro- 
gate the natural law, nor modify any of its essential provisions ; 
but natural morality is no less within her jurisdiction than super- 
natural morality. She takes cognizance in her tribunals of offences 
against natural justice, as well as of offences against faith and the 
Sacraments, for they are equally offences against God, and offences 
against the natural law are accounted offences even of a deeper 
dye than those against the positive law. In the process of canon- 
ization, evidence is first taken with regard to the cardinal virtues, 
and if the candidate is found deficient in these, the inquiry stops 
and the case is dismissed. Obedience to the natural law lies at the 
foundation of all virtue, and where that is wanting, neither faith 
nor the Sacraments will avail us. If we have violated natural jus- 
tice, we must make restitution before we can receive absolution. 
Certainly the Church has jurisdiction of cases under the natural 
law, as every one who has learned the Catechism, heard an in- 
struction from the pulpit, or been to confession, must concede. 

“‘ If the Church has jurisdiction in some cases under the natural 
law, she must have in all cases, unless some cases be specially ex- 
cepted by God himself, and expressly reserved to another tribunal. 
No such cases can be alleged. ‘There are reserved cases, as from 
a priest to the bishop, and from the bishop to the Pope, but none 
from the Supreme Pontiff himself. ‘The Church, then, has su- 
preme jurisdiction in all cases which do or can arise under the nat- 
ural as well as the revealed law. The question then comes up, 
Are kings and princes bound by the natural law, that is, bound in 
their government of their subjects to observe the law of nature ? 
They most assuredly are, if they hold under that law, and a for- 
tiort if they hold under the revealed law, which presupposes and 
confirms the natural law. That law is the ground of their rights 
and the rule of their duties, and if they violate it, and rule unjustly, 
tyrannically, oppressively, they sin, and sin against God, for the 
natural Jaw is law, is obligatory, only inasmuch as it is the law 
of God, or a transcript of the eternal law. Of that sin the Church 
may take cognizance as of any other sin, and bind or loose those 
guilty of it according to her own judgment in the case. If the sin 
is one that forfeits their power, according to the law of nature, and 
there is no evidence of repentance, and every reason to believe that 
it will be persisted in, she has the right to bind them, and to declare 
judicially that they have no longer the right to reign, and that their 
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subjects are no longer bound to obey them; that is, to depose them, 
declare the throne vacant, and to absolve their subjects from their 
allegiance and declare them free to tlect a new sovereign, for in 
all this she does only declare a simple fact. In doing this, it is 
clear that she only exercises the power of the keys, of binding and 
loosing, and that, if she could not do thus much, there would be a 
class of sins that exclude from heaven of which she could take no 
cognizance, and to which she could apply no remedy.”— Ibid. pp. 
301-305. 


The doctrine we insist on is that the prince incurs de- 
position, not by the will or legislation of the Church, but 
by virtue of the natural law, or the law of God, under 
which he holds, and that the deposing power of the Pope 
is simply judicial and declarative. What he does is to 
declare and apply the law of God to the particular case, 
and what he decides is the spiritual question involved, and 
therefore in doing it he transcends not the limits of his spirit- 
ual functions. ‘The power of the Pope in regard to princes 
is limited by the law of God, but of that law he is the 
guardian and judge for states as well as individuals, and 
therefore has the right to judge of its infractions by princes 
as well as by subjects, and both are bound by his judgment, 
and ought to give practical effect to his sentence; but if 
they refuse, the Pope uses only spiritual arms to compel 
them, for he has no other. He can pronounce the sentence 
of forfeiture, and declare subjects absolved, but practically 
there his power ordinarily ends. Here is all our Review 
has ever contended for, and we should like to know how a 
good Catholic, save at the expense of his logic, can say less. 

We have never maintained for the Popes temporal and 
civil jurisdiction, properly so called, out of the Ecclesias- 
tical States, and though we would not, we could, consist- 
ently with the doctrine of our Review, take the oath taken 
by the English and Irish bishops as cited by the Metropol- 
itan. We recognize, as we have always said, the substan- 
tive existence of the State as distinct from the Church, 
though not its absolute independence of the spiritual au- 
thority. It depends on the Church in the sense that the 
Church is its superior, and defines its powers, and inter- 
prets for it the law under which it holds, and to which it 
is amenable in its acts. In all other respects it is inde- 
pendent. ‘There is therefore nothing in our views to 
frighten people with the bugbear of theocracy. We recog- 
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nize in the State the same liberty and independence of ac- 
tion that we do in the individual in matters of private and 
domestic economy. Within the limits of the moral law, 
as interpreted and applied by the Church, it is free to do 
as it pleases. Weclaim no authority for the Pope to in- 
terfere with the constitution of a state not repugnant to 
the Divine law, or to disturb the rights or relations of prop- 
erty as settled by the same law. He has the right to 
judge whether an individual, public or private, acquires 
and holds property unjustly, and if so, as supreme director 
of conscience, he has the right to order restitution to be 
made to the rightful lord, but he has no right to appropri- 
ate it to himself. He no more than we can go into the 
White House at Washington and take President Pierce’s 
new carpet, and he is as much subject to the law of God, 
revealed and natural, as the lowest of his spiritual children. 
His power is a power to declare and protect right, not to 
violate it; to direct its observance by all men and nations, 
not to disregard it or to abrogate it. 

There is in all the reasoning against our doctrine, it seems 
to us, an ill-concealed distrust of the spiritual power, or 
a secret fear that, if we concede it the supremacy, it will 
tyrannize over or oppress the temporal. They who oppose 
us seem to imagine that it is necessary for the safety of the 
temporal order, and to be able to prevent or resist the en- 
croachments or usurpations of the Church, “ the rapacity 
of Popes and insolence of Churchmen,” to maintain the 
entire separation of the two orders, and to assert the full 
freedom and independence in temporals of the civil author- 
ity. What, if your doctrine be true, we are asked, is the 
protection of the State against the encroachments of the 
Church? What is to prevent the ecclesiastical power 
from invading the civil, and appropriating to itself the 
functions of the temporal prince? The secret of their op- 
position ‘seems to be the conviction that it is necessary for 
the protection of civil society to have some temporal bar- 
rier to the lawless ambition of the Sovereign Pontiffs. But 
there is nothing in the history of the Popes, from St. Peter 
to the reigning Pontiff, to warrant this distrust. Instances 
of weakness, of not resisting with sufficient promptness, 
energy, and firmness the ambition of Cesar, may possibly 
be found on the part of some few of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs, but none of ambition to extend their states, or of en- 
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croachment upon the civil rights of temporal princes. The 
encroachments have always come from the other side, and 
the ambition to be guarded against has always been that 
of the temporal power, never that of the Papal. This dis- 
trust, moreover, is very disrespectful to the Holy See, and 
even to our Lord himself. The Church represents the 
divine order on earth, and the Papacy was instituted by 
our Lord to introduce a divine element into the govern- 
ment of human affairs. It is absurd to suppose that he 
would or could leave this element a prey to all human pas- 
sions, and make it necessary to clothe the temporal author- 
ity with power to resist it, and keep it in its place, or to 
prevent it from becoming a usurper and playing the tyrant. 
This distrust conceals all the venom of Protestantism, and 
needs only to be developed to justify Luther and Calvin 
in their war on the Papacy. ‘The Metropolitan agrees with 
us in condemning, though, as we think, if it has anything 
to oppose to us, very inconsistently, the Four Articles of 
the French Clergy in 1682, and therefore must concede that 
the Pope cannot err in declaring or interpreting the law, 
whether for private individuals or states and empires, and 
also that his judgment, as supreme director of conscience, 
in applying the law to any particular case, is final and 
without appeal. It should therefore, it strikes us, under- 
stand that the Papacy is by its very nature the surest and 
safest depositary of right, and guardian and protector of 
justice, that Almighty God has given us. Instead of dis- 
trusting the Pope, and seeking in the State a counterpoise 
to his ambition and a safeguard against his injustice, we 
turn to him to learn what in such case is justice, and to 
obtain protection against the tyranny of princes and the 
injustice of states ; for it is precisely his mission, given him 
by God himself, to declare what is just and right, and to 
use all his power to make it prevail. Does the Metropoli- 
tan fear the unlimited power of God? Does it ask for a 
power in the inferior court to revise and reverse the judg- 
ments of the superior? Does it ask other guaranty than 
the Divine commission, that the judgment of the supreme 
court, the court of final appeal, is not contrary to law and 
justice? If not, why distrust the ecclesiastical power, and 
assert the State asits limitation? Asa Catholic, it has the 
pledge of God himself for the Church and the Papacy, 
both in teaching and judging : — “ Going, teach all nations, 
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.... teaching them to observe all things that I have com- 
manded you; for behold I am with you all days unto the 
consummation of the world.” Our security is this Eco 
vosiscum, and it is security enough. Is there not in the 
partisans of the opinion opposed to us a slight tendency to 
overlook this Ego vobiscum, and to think and reason of the 
spiritual or Papal power as if it stood on the same line 
with the temporal or civil power? Moreover, in the con- 
tests between the two powers, is there an instance in which 
the Metropolitan dares assert that the temporal power was 
in the right, and the spiritual power in the wrong? And 
is it not evident to every careful reader of history, that the 
temporal prince has asserted the independence of his order 
or the rights of the State, not in the interests of justice, but in 
those of his ambition, — not to resist “ Papal aggressions,” 
but to justify his own? Why, then, distrust the spiritual, 
and confide in the temporal? ‘The Popes by their office 
are expounders and guardians of justice, and we must 
doubt the protection and assistance promised by God to his 
Church in order to doubt them in the discharge of their proper 
functions ; and what are their proper functions, they, not 
the temporal princes, are the judges. ‘The supreme court de- 
termines its own jurisdiction and that of all inferior tribunals. 

Perhaps the opposition manifested to us arises from not 
duly considering what it is we understand by the deposing 
power. The Metropolitan expressly objects to the inamis- 
sibility of power asserted by Bossuet, and therefore ad- 
mits that sovereign princes may forfeit their powers, and 
be lawfully deposed. Thus far, it cannot object to our doc- 
trine. But who has the right to judge of their forfeiture, 
and to declare them deposed? The people? That is ab- 
surd and anarchical. ‘The people as subjects cannot, with- 
out the denial of the first principle of all government, 
judge their sovereign, and the people, considered in their 
sovereign capacity, are the State, and the party to be judged. 
That a sovereign may be legally deposed, without anarchy, 
without revolution, it is necessary that there be a court 
above both sovereign and people, that has jurisdiction and 
may take cognizance of the case, and apply to it the law 
of God which governs it. This court, we hold, is by divine 
right the Pope. But his functions in the case are purely 
judicial, that of declaring and applying the law, and pro- 
nouncing its sentence. When the sentence of deposition is 
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pronounced, the tyrant we regard as deposed, for he is so 
in law, although he may still as a matter of fact sit upon 
his throne, and exercise the sovereign power. ‘I'he Metro- 
politan seems to understand, by the deposing power, the 
power to execute as well as to pronounce sentence. But, 
as we have asserted and defended it, it extends simply to 
this judicial deposition, or pronouncing the sentence of the 
law. The execution of the sentence is another matter, 
which we have never maintained depended on the Pope. 
Here we beg attention to a distinction we suggested in our 
Review for January, 1853, when discussing the subject in 
extenso : — 


“Tt strikes us that the advocates of this popular theory, which 
concedes the human, but denies the divine, right of the Church 
over sovereigns, confound two things which are very distinguish- 
able, namely, the origin and ground of the power in question, and 
the conditions of its practical temporal or civil consequences. As 
a matter of fact, this power was in accordance with the public law 
and the generally received maxims of Christendom in the Middle 
Ages, and had it not been so, its exercise would not and could not 
have had direct practical effects in the civil order. To its practi- 
cal efficacy in temporals, the consent of sovereigns and of the peo- 
ple was indispensable. ‘The Church is herself a spiritual kingdom, 
and her powers are in their origin and nature spiritual, and to be 
exercised always for a spiritual end. Her exercise of these pow- 
ers has not per se temporal consequences in the temporal order, 
because she is not herself the temporal power, and has not in her- 
self the material force requisite to give it temporal effect, and can- 
not, as a fact, obtain it without the consent of the prince, royal, 
aristocratic, or popular. She might without the maxims and pub- 
lic law of the Middle Ages have performed all the acts she did in 
regard to temporal sovereigns, and they would have had their spir- 
itual effect, but no temporal or civil effects. In a country like 
ours, for example, excommunication has only spiritual conse- 
quences, because the civil law does not recognize it. The excom- 
municated person loses none of his civil rights, and stands before 
the civil law or the State precisely as if no sentence of excommu- 
nication had been pronounced against him. Marriage, invalid by 
the canon law, yet not contrary to the civil law, is invalid here only 
in the eyes of the Church, and loses none of its civil rights or 
effects. The excommunication and deposition by the Pope of a 
sovereign of England would, as the English law now stands, work 
no civil consequences, because the law of the realm does not 
recognize such excommunication and deposition, and makes none 
of the civil rights or prerogatives of the sovereign depend on his 
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being in the communion of the Catholic Church. And this, too, 
whether the sovereign be a Catholic ora Protestant. Yet were her 
present gracious Majesty to become reconciled to the Church, she 
would forfeit her crown, because the civil law incapacitates all but 
Protestants, of some sort, from wearing it, as before Elizabeth it 
incapacitated all but Catholics. As a fact, then, the canons of the 
Church can have civil consequences only on condition that the 
prince recognizes them as the law of the land. Hence the Church 
can never secure to her decrees, sentences, or canons, their proper 
civil effects against, or without the consent of, temporal sovereigns. 
Like consequences would not now generally follow acts like those 
of the Popes and Councils in the Middle Ages, because now in 
most states the civil law does not recognize them, and would treat 
them as non avenue. ‘The civil law in our times concedes to the 
acts of the spiritual authority no civil efficacy, and therefore their 
direct consequences are all confined to the spiritual order. We 
grant, then, that, as a matter of fact, the Church is dependent on 
the consent of the people for the civil consequerices of her power 
over temporal princes, and in this sense and thus far we agree with 
the advocates of the theory in question. 

** But not therefore does it follow that the power formerly exer- 
cised by Popes and Councils over sovereigns in temporals is de- 
rived frorn the concessions of princes and the consent of the people, 
from human law and the generally received maxims of the age. 
It by no means follows, from anything of this sort, that princes or 
people have the right before God to prevent the power from having 
its civil consequences, or that the power itself is not of divine ori- 
gin, and inherent in the Church as the spiritual authority. A man 
may, if he chooses to incur eternal damnation, reject or blaspheme 
the Church, but that does not prove that he has the right to do so. 
Princes and people may refuse to recognize as law the canons of 
the Church, and proceed as if no such canons existed; but that 
does not prove that they can do so without wrong, or without incur- 
ring the wrath of Heaven. The Church may, in fact, depend on 
the will of sovereigns or civil enactments for the civil efficacy of 
her canons, and yet have a divine right over sovereigns in tempo- 
rals as well as in spirituals. Because the public law and the max- 
ims generally received by nations have, in this respect, been 
changed in modern times, we cannot say that they have been right- 
fully changed, that civilization, freedom, and virtue have profited 
by the change, or that the Popes have lost, far less abandoned, the 
power they formerly exercised over temporal affairs. They may 
not assert the power now, because now it cannot be exercised with 
its proper temporal consequences ; but because they do not now 
assert it, we are not to conclude that they do not now possess it, or 
that they do not hold it by divine right.” — pp. 31-34. 
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As the judicial act in the case is a spiritual act, since it 
concerns conscience, we see not how it can be denied that 
the Pope, as the spiritual power, has inherently the right 
to perform it; and being a spiritual act, we claim for the 
Pope only spiritual jurisdiction in asserting it for him. As 
to his power to go further, and carry the sentence into 
execution by physical force, if requisite, as distinguished 
from spiritual censures, we have contended that practically 
he has it not. Yet that he has the abstract right we 
should be loath to deny, as long as we remember the cru- 
sades preached and authorized by the Sovereign Pontiffs 
against the Saracens and ‘Turks. The Popes in these cru- 
sades certainly assumed with regard to infidels a power 
which is, it seems to us, tantamount to the assertion of the 
right to dispossess de facto princes whom the law of.God 
forbids to reign, and even to destroy them and their adher- 
ents if they refuse to submit, when required for the inter- 
ests of religion. It was not by virtue of the civil constitu- 
tion of Christian states, nor in the name of acquired rights, 
nor in the interests of the temporal order, that the Popes 
preached these crusades, and for so many centuries labored 
to rouse up all Christendom to repel the infidel hordes, but 
in the name of religion, and in the interests of the spiritual 
order. The history of the Church is before the world, and 
we must be careful how we assume a position that makes 
that history on the part of the Sovereign Pontifls fora long 
series of ages only a perpetual succession of scandals. 
Nevertheless, without either asserting or denying the power 
in question, we have limited ourselves simply to the asser- 
tion of the judicial power in the case of the Pope, whose ju- 
dicial sentence of course will be regarded as binding only 
by the faithful. 

We have already said enough to show that the fears of 
some that we merge the State in the Church, and recog- 
nize no substantive existence in the civil order as distinct 
from the ecclesiastical, are purely imaginary; but we will 
cite a passage from our last Review, which may be re- 
garded as the key to our whole doctrine on the subject. 
We are speaking of the differences between the two phil- 
osophical schools tolerated by the Church. “ ‘These mat- 
ters of difference lie in that sphere where the Church wills 
us to be free, and where, as long as we advance nothing 
immediately against faith, or that tends immediately to 
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weaken its defences, she leaves us to follow our own rea: 
son and will, as she does in political or domestic economy. 

Her authority is full and universal as representing 
the Divine authority on earth, but her uniform practice is 
to leave men in philosophy, in government, in social and 
domestic economy, all the freedom compatible with the end 
for which she has been instituted.” * Here is asserted the 
principle, and it applies to every department of human life. 
The temporal government has all the freedom and inde- 
pendence that the individual has in the management of his 
private and domestic affairs, and no more. This is the 
doctrine of our Review, and we think it will be hard for 
a Catholic, as such, to maintain a doctrine more liberal 
to Cesar. 

To pretend that we have revived the controversy con- 
cerning the indirect temporal power of the Popes, strikes 
us as unjust and ungenerous. By the indirect temporal 
power of the Popes, we understand their power, as Vicars 
of Jesus Christ on earth, over temporals, in the respect 
that temporals have a spiritual character and are related to 
eternal salvation. In asserting this power, we assert two 
things: first, that all temporal things have a moral and 
spiritual relation ; and second, that of this relation the 
Pope is under God the supreme judge and governor ; — two 
things which, as we have learned Catholicity, no good 
Catholic can deny, save at the expense of his logic. But 
both of these things are denied by our age, and in order to 
meet the errors of the day — errors which the Metropolitan, 
we are sure, will agree with us are errors — we are obliged 
to reassert and defend them. The great practical errors of 
our times are, that religion has nothing to do with politics, 
or that men in their political action are entirely indepen- 
dent of the spiritual order; and that the State is the supreme 
judge for itself of what is for the temporal welfare of its 
subjects, and, in seeking it, may go with or against the 
spiritual power, as it judges proper. ‘These errors can be 
refuted, and their terrible effects counteracted, only by 
asserting against them the fact that no human act is, 
strictly speaking, morally indifferent, — that all human acts, 
in whatever order performed, have a moral character, and 
by that character pertain to the denentnes order and come 


* Sennen, 1854, p. 32. 
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within the jurisdiction of the spiritual power; and as the 
temporal is by the law of God subordinated to the spirit- 
ual, the Pope, as the supreme representative of the spirit- 
ual, is the superior of the temporal prince, against whom 
the temporal prince has no right, under any pretext of pro- 
moting the temporal good of his states or his subjects, to 
attempt an act of hostility. Either, then, we were to be 
silent against the great practical errors of our times, or we 
were to take part in the controversy they provoked. The 
controversy was not raised by us, but was raised by the 
partisans of the errors of the day. 

The Metropolitan, we are sure, is as much opposed to 
modern revolutionism as we are, and yet we have shown 
that modern revolutionism is all involved in, and flows as a 
logical consequence from, the Four Articles; and that the 
murder —we may say, with Pius the Sixth of glorious 
memory, the martyrdom—of Louis the Sixteenth by the 
Convention, was but the legitimate conclusion of the As- 
sembly of 1682. How were we, then, to refute modern rev- 
olutionism without attacking Gallicanism, and showing its 
radical unsoundness? ‘To the disposition to restrict the 
Papal authority, and to assert the independence of the civil 
order in face of the spiritual, as manifested by the Byzan- 
tine court, the Suabian Emperors of Germany, the Plan- 
tagenets of England, and Philip the Fair, Charles the Fifth, 
and Louis the ‘I'welfth, of France, we have traced histori- 
cally and logically the rise of Protestantism, and the extent 
and disastrous consequences of Luther’s rebellion, effected 
principally by and in the interest of temporal princes and 
nobles. How were we then to oppose Protestantism, 
which has nearly abandoned whatever theological preten- 
sion it originally put forth, and become little more than a 
system of anti-Papal politics, without discussing the rela- 
tions of the two powers, and asserting the supremacy of 
the Papal authority by divine right? We saw the Italian 
patriots, under cover of the independence of the temporal 
order, laboring to Protestantize Italy, and carrying away 
large masses of the population by pretending that they 
opposed the Pope only in temporals, and had no intention 
of questioning his power in spirituals. How were we to 
meet them but by asserting the authority of the Pope in 
temporals as well as in spirituals, by virtue of the fact that 
the temporal is subordinated to the spiritual, and therefore 
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that to war against the Pope in the temporal order is really to 
war against his spiritual supremacy? Is there any eflect- 
ual way of refuting an error, but by opposing to it and de- 
fending against it the truth which contradicts it? 

We cheerfully recognize the learning, the reSearch, and 
the value, in relation to a special question, of M. Gosselin’s 
work, but his theory cannot answer our purpose, and is in- 
deed in our way. On that theory we can defend particu- 
lar acts of certain great and illustrious Pontiffs from the 
charge of usurping power which has been preferred against 
them, but not that general supremacy of the spiritual order, 
and of the Pope as its chief, which seems to be possessed, and 
which certainly is demanded by the exigencies of the times. 
Supposing the authority of the Pope over temporal princes 
to rest only on a merely human basis, to be held only ex 
jure humano, we degrade the Pope, in the sense it is neces- 
sary to assert his superiority, to the rank of a temporal 
prince, who may be opposed as any other prince without 
prejudice to Catholicity, and indirectly favor the error of 
the human and popular origin of power, against which 
every friend to religion and society has now to wage an 
unrelenting war. If the question had fallen into the past, 
and had ceased to be in our day and country a practical 
question, we might well have been content with M. Gosse- 
lin’s theory. But such was not the case. ‘The real ques- 
tion was never a more seriously practical question than at 
this moment, as any one may know who has attended to 
recent events in Great Britain, Holland, Piedmont, Baden, 
and New Granada, or has studied the doctrines of Mazzini, 
Kossuth, and the Red Republicans throughout Europe and 
the United States. In this or that locality there may be 
no especial call for the discussion, and nowhere can it be 
discussed without unpleasant consequences; but we con- 
duct our Review with reference to the general state of the 
Catholic world, not with reference to a particular American 
diocese; and no discussion, save of superannuated ques- 
tions, which have ceased to interest the passions of men, 
can be ever presented without unpleasant consequences, 
which one would wish to avoid if it were possible. 

In former times it was necessary to discuss the question 
in relation to the pretensions of temporal princes. It is 
still necessary to do it in the same relation, as is evident 
from the refusal of the present Emperor of France to 
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abandon the infamous Organic Articles of his uncle, an- 
nexed, against the protestations of Rome, to the Concordat 
of 1802, and by the recent doings of nominally Catholic 
princes and governments in Piedmont, Baden, and New 
Granada. “ All the difficulties encountered by the Holy See 
in Catholic countries grow out of the assumption by the 
State of independence in face of the ecclesiastical power, 
and the want of a clear apprehension on the part of the 
faithful of the real relation of the two powers. If it is 
once conceded that the Church may be lawfully resist- 
ed in her demand by the State, or that there is a sphere in 
which the Church has no right to declare the law for the 
State, or in which the State may disregard the judgment 
of the Church, the minds of the faithful will to a great 
extent be confused, and at a loss to decide where the line 
of demarcation between the two powers is to be drawn. 
They can rely on neither the Church nor the State, and 
will be as if they had no infallible teacher and guide. If 
it is assumed that each judges and defines its own powers, 
how is the simple Catholic to know to which his obedience 
is due? The Metropolitan concedes that the State is un- 
der obligation to conform to the law of God as expounded 
by the Church, but suppose the State does not, what is the 
subject to do? Obey the Church? Very good. But sup- 
pose the question is of a mixed nature, and that the State 
declares that it is one over which it has supreme jurisdic- 
tion, and the Church none. If the State is the judge of 
its own powers, independent in temporals, and free to decide 
for itself what are temporals, what then is the simple loyal 
subject and would-be good Catholic todo? Still follow 
the Church? Then you contradict yourself, and deny the 
very independence of the State which you contend for 
against us, and assume the very doctrine we maintain. 
Why, then, we ask again, raise an outcry against us? If 
you say, follow the State, you set up private judgment 
against the Church, and fall into the fundamental error of 
Protestantism, besides asserting the principle of civil 
despotism. 

The same doctrine which was formerly put forth by 
the German lawyers in behalf of the German Kaisers, by 
Edward the Third of England and the Court party, by Philip 
the Fair and more lately by Louis the Fourteenth, the Re- 
gent Orleans, and the Parliaments of France, is now put 
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forth on behalf of the people, as we have made quite clear 
in the subsequent article, as well as elsewhere. On this 
same doctrine the Church is attacked in Italy, and in every 
country where modern radicalism or Red Republicanism 
has gained a footing. Your modern democracy, as it calls 
itself, which burst forth in 1848 with such destructive fury 
in almost every capital in Europe, and threatened to 
ingulf all modern civilization in irretrievable ruin, only 
transfers to what is termed the people — that is, the dema- 
gogues —the rights and powers claimed under Pagan 
Rome for the Emperors, and in most modern states by 
courtiers for the monarch. The Pagan Cesars claimed, 
and by their Pagan subjects were admitted, to be at once 
emperors, pontiffls, and gods; and it was because they 
resisted the claim of being pontiffs and gods, that the early 
Christians were persecuted throughout the Roman Empire, 
and led like sheep to the slaughter. ‘The demagogues of 
our day put forth the same claim for the people. Accord- 
ing to them, the people are the Emperor, the Pontiff Max- 
imus, and God. They array popular sovereignty against 
the spiritual authority in temporals of the Church, and 
make war on Catholicity in the name of democracy. 
Hence the old struggle of the Church with the temporal 
order is renewed in our days, with this difference only, that 
she has the people, or rather the demagogues, now for her 
opponents, instead of kings and emperors alone. 

This false democracy, this blasphemous deification of 
the people, is not confined simply to those born and _ bred 
outside of the Church. Not a few of the principal leaders 
and wire-pullers of the movement in behalf of what we 
call political atheism are or were nominal Catholics; and 
they justify themselves and impose on the faithful by 
appealing to that very independence and autonomy of the 
temporal order which the Metropolitan asserts, if it asserts 
anything, against us. If we undertake to oppose them in 
the name of the Church, they tell us that the Church has 
nothing to say on the subject, for she has no right to go 
out of the purely spiritual order, and they are moving only 
in the temporal order, entirely independent of her authority. 
How, with the doctrine that denies the indirect temporal 
authority of the Church by divine right, or the authority 
of the Church over temporals in that they have a moral 
character and relations, is it possible to refute these ene- 
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mies of God and man? Their doctrine seems to them, 
and to us, only a legitimate conclusion from that tradi- 
tional doctrine of the courts against Rome which we are 
arraigned for having denied. Now are we to yield to these 
demagogues, and concede that the Church leaves them 
free to profess their political atheism without impeachment 
of their orthodoxy ? or are we to resist them, and show the 
faithful the innate falsity of their doctrine, and its utter 
incompatibility with Catholicity? ‘The former, we pre- 
sume, will not be pretended. ‘Then how in the world are 
we to do the latter without engaging in the controversy 
the Metropolitan so earnestly deprecates ? 

The doctrine we oppose was bad enough when put forth 
in behalf of kings, but it is much worse when it is put 
forth in behalf of the people, that is, the demagogues. It has 
done and is doing in our own day immense injury. The 
Holy Father has time and again denounced it, at least in 
principle, as it seems to us, and at his suggestion the Jes- 
uits established their periodical, La Civilta Cattolica, to op- 
pose it. No attentive reader of that periodical can, it seems 
to us, pretend that the controversy is discountenanced at 
Rome. It may not there assume the precise form that 
it does in our pages, because there no Catholic professedly 
defends the Church, in relation to the authority we claim 
for her, on the ground it has been customary to defend her 
in Great Britain and this country. It has been customary 
here to deny in the most positive terms all authority of the 
Pope in temporals ex jure divino, and to indulge in no 
little abuse of the Sovereign Pontiff hypothetically. We 
have read in Catholic journals, and heard from the ros- 
trum, and even from the pulpit, expressions with regard to 
buckling on one’s knapsack and shouldering one’s musket, 
and marching against the Pope, in case he should do so or 
so, that have made our blood run cold, — expressions which 
we should hardly have ventured on ourselv es even when a 
Protestant. The writers or speakers knew very well that 
the case they supposed could never occur, and that there- 
fore they were safe; but they litile considered, we must. 
believe, the impression they conveyed, or the effect they 
were producing on the minds of the simple Catholic pub- 
lic, or that they were teaching, or at least favoring, that 
very doctrine of courtiers and demagogues which creates so 


many difficulties for the Holy See, and which apparently 
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justifies the non-Catholic world in their war against the 
Papacy. 'The Papacy is the one grand object of attack, 
because it is well understood that without the Papacy the 
Church is not a kingdom, cannot be the kingdom of God 
on earth, and must sink to the level of the sects. It has 
seemed to us, therefore, that the true Catholic should apply 
himself specially to the assertion and defence of the rights 
and powers of the Papacy. Our Lord founded his Church 
on Peter, and if we assert, or leave to be asserted without 
contradiction, a power in the State that in any contingency 
may lawfully war against Peter in his successors, we de- 
prive ourselves of all power to assert the independence of 
the Church, and to maintain true religious freedom. The 
controversy has been forced upon us, therefore, by the 
denial, public as well as private, of what we suppose 
to be the rightful supremacy of Peter. Blame not us for 
the controversy. Let the adherents of the opposite opinion 
as well as the partisans of political atheism remain silent, 
and we will remain silent too; but as long as they are 
assiduous in inculcating their opinions, and let slip no op- 
portunity of directly or indirectly denying ours, it can be 
hardly fair to forbid us to speak, since our opinion is at 
least as free and as defensible as theirs. 

It is a great mistake, in our judgment, to represent the 
doctrine we advocate as an exploded theory, and as defend- 
ed in our days only by men of questionable orthodoxy or 
mental soundness. ‘This is going, we think, a little too 
far. It was held and defended by La Mennais, it is true; 
but it was also held and defended, if we are not in error, 
by the elder Gérres and the illustrious Count de Maistre. 
We find it brilliantly defended by that influential journal, 
L’ Univers, and in the main by the Dublin Tablet and La 
Civilta Cattolica. It is asserted to the full extent, and on 
the same ground that we assert it, by his Eminence the 
present Cardinal Archbishop of Rheims, in his Théologie 
Dogmatique, and is stated and taken by Padre Cercia, in 
his Tractatus de Romano Pontifice, published at Naples in 
1851, as unquestioned and unquestionable, and adduced as 
an unanswerable reason why the Pope should not be subject 
to any temporal power, but should have an independent 
principality, and the status of an independent and sovereign 
prince. Moreover, the Abbé Rohrbacher, a doctor of theol- 
ogy and a most learned French theologian, defends it 
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throughout his Universal History of the Catholic Church, 
the second edition of which has just been completed, under 
the eye and with the express encouragement of Rome. 
Indeed, we had supposed that there was throughout the 
whole Catholic world a decided reaction, since the disas- 
trous effects of the old French Revolution, against Gallican- 
ism, and in favor of Ultramontanism, and we had sup- 
posed that we were ourselves only obeying the common 
tendency of the Catholic renaissance of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Metropolitan does us injustice in alleging that we, in 
our defence of ourselves against the charge of going too far, 
accuse those who deny or fail to assert the doctrine for which 
we contend of a want of courage to resist popular errors. 
That there are persons whom the Metropolitan is bound to 
respect, who, though they agree with us in our theology, 
yet doubt the wisdom or prudence of agitating certain 
questions which we have discussed, we have the very best 
possible reasons for asserting. We can well understand 
that they may do so, without any suspicion of lack of zeal 
or of courage, for it is a question on which men equally 
eminent, equally firm and bold, may honestly come to dif- 
ferent conclusions, and we should not dare on our own 
judgment alone to act in opposition to the wishes of those 
who regard us, though sound in our theology, yet impru- 
dent in the line of policy we have adopted. We have not 
adopted that line of policy rashly, nor on our own personal 
convictions alone. It was prescribed to us in the begin- 
ning, and we believe it has met with very general approba- 
tion from the American hierarchy. Its object was to 
impart a freer and more elevated tone to Catholic thought 
and discussion, and to abandon the tone of apology, and 
put those who objected to the Church and her doctrines, 
or to the Papacy and its prerogatives, on their defence. 
Its intention was, instead of laboring to explain away as 
far as possible the doctrines most offensive to non-Catho- 
lics or lukewarm Catholics, or to answer objections drawn 
from ecclesiastical history on a low ground, to bring out 
those doctrines in their strongest form, and to assume the 
highest Catholic ground of defence. That this course had 
not been previously adopted in this country was admitted, 
and it was admitted also that the circumstances previously 
existing neither required nor warranted it, because, as 
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long as the Catholic body was small, the main object to 
be aimed at was their defence against non-Catholics, and 
the formation of the public sentiment of the Catholic com- 
munity was only a secondary consideration. But it was 
thought, when we were called to our present post, that 
Catholic questions might and should be henceforth dis- 
cussed among us in reference not so much to the non- 
Catholic as to the Catholic community, for it was believed 
that the higher the tone of Catholics, the more salutary 
would be their public influence in checking the destructive 
radicalism of the country, and the more advantageous 
would it be in the long run to the cause of Catholic truth. 
Change of circumstances, it was believed by our advisers, 
demanded and authorized a change of policy, without, 
however, implying any censure upon the previous policy 
for its time, or upon those who adopted or adhered to it. 
No doubt, in adopting a new line of policy, as had been 
done in France and Germany, and copying after the old 
Fathers of the primitive centuries, we were liable to be 
misapprehended at first, and to be thought imprudent by 
such as did not watch narrowly the signs of the times. 
That we should excite fears and encounter opposition in 
the ranks of our friends was to be expected; but strong in 
the purity of our motives, and sustained by those who had 
but to open their lips to secure our silence or to change our 
course, we felt prepared for it. That there has been and 
is an honest difference of opinion among Catholics as to 
the wisdom of our course, we do not conceal from ourselves, 
and have no wish to deny; but we have been far more 
deeply affected by the cordial and generous support we 
have received from the great body of the Bishops and 
Clergy, than we have been by the occasional dissatisfaction 
which individuals have expressed. They who know us 
personally know that our natural disposition is mild and 
conciliatory, and that nothing but deep conviction and 
what we regard as the stern demands of duty could lead 
us ever to write or publish anything that would excite un- 
pleasant feelings in any one. No doubt, some whom we 
sincerely respect honestly think we go too far; others no 
less respectable and high in authority think differently, as 
the following extract from a very kind letter, sent us, since 
our last issue, by a most holy man and illustrious prelate, 
late a sojourner at Rome, may testify : — 
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“ You do not go too far, I tell you. Your writings are 
useful to all; —to good Catholics, whom they enlighten 
and confirm ; to tepid and lax Catholics, whom they stim- 
ulate and put to shame; and to Protestants themselves, 
whom they confound and frighten. Then I tell you again 
that you do not goto far. Tales ambio defensores veritatis. 
Therefore I never cease to pray God to preserve you, and 
to continue to assist you in your labors.” 

We trust the Right Reverend author will forgive us 
for making use of his kind encouragement in our defence, 
and our readers will pardon us the vanity of publishing 
what is too complimentary to ourselves. Such a letter 
from one who but slightly knows us, save through our Re- 
view, is at least a fair offset to the protest of the Metro- 
politan. 

We have endeavored in these remarks to present fairly 
and honestly the real question we have discussed, the real 
doctrine we have put forth, and its intimate relations with 
the great practical controversies of the day. We hope we 
have said nothing to provoke a rejoinder. It will be seen, 
that, whatever private opinion we may have hinted or re- 
frained from denying, the power we have insisted on for 
the Popes is not properly a temporal power or civil juris- 
diction, which would imply that the Pope is the tempo- 
ral lord, Caesar as well as Pope, but a spiritual power 
supreme over temporals, on their spiritual side, and for a 
spiritualend. But it is the Pope as the spiritual power, not 
the prince, that draws the line between the spiritual and 
the temporal, and decides authoritatively for conscience 
where the one begins and the other ends. ‘To deny this, is 
to subordinate the Church to the State, or at least to leave 
conscience without a guide; to admit it, is to admit all 
that we insist on. The Metropolitan virtually does admit 
it, as we have seen, and therefore it has no real ground of 
opposition te us, and has vehemently protested against us, 
we must believe, in consequence of having misapprehended 
us. There can be no further occasion of misapprehending 
us, and therefore no further occasion, we trust, of contro- 
verting us. 
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Arr. IV. —1. Il Protestantesimo e la Regola di Fede. Per 
Giovanni Perrone, della Compagnia di Gesu, Prof. di 
Teologia nel Coll. Romano. 3 vol. Roma: Coi Tipi 
della Civiltaé Cattolica. 1853. 

2. Demonstratio Catholica, sive Tractatus de Ecclesia vera 
Christi, et de Romano Pontifice. Auctore Papre Ra- 
PHAELE Cercta’, Soc. Jesu, in Coll. Neapolitano Theol. 
Prof. 2 vol. Neapoli. 1852. 

3. Fatli atroci dello Spirito demagogico negli Stati Ro- 
—_ Racconto estratto da’ Processi originali. Firenze. 

53. 

4. North British Review. November, 1853. Art. II. 

0. La Civilté Cattolica. Anno quinto. 1854. 

6. The American and Foreign Christian Union. January 
— March, 1854. 

7. Del Rinnovamento Civile d’ Italia. Per Vincenzo Gio- 
BberTI. Torino. 1851. 

8. Roma e il Mondo. Per Niccoto Tommasro. Capo- 
lago. 1851. 

9. Ll Professore Nuytz ai suoi concittadini. Torino. 1851. 

10. I Valdesi; ossiano i Cristiani Cattolict secondo la Chi- 
esa Primitiva. Per Amepeo Bert. ‘Torino. 1849. 

11. Fra Dolcino, and his Times. By L. Mariotti. Lon- 
don. 1853. 

12. Lectures of Gavazzi. New York. 1853. 

13. Lectures of Torricelli. Dartmouth. 18954. 


TERE are some twenty or thirty other books which we 
might notice in connection with those whose titles are 
given at the head of this article, but multitudine rerum 
obruamur! We are not astonished at the state of things 
which has made so many good books about Italy either 
useful or necessary, and so many bad books profitable to 
their authors ; but we cannot conceal our regret that such 
a state of things exists. 

The work of Father Perrone is the best work that this 
illustrious master has yet given us, not excepting even his 
text-book of dogmatic theology, which is so well known to 
the world of scholars, not less because of its intrinsic mer- 
its than because of the imprimatur which it received from 
the very lips of the great Pontiff, Gregory the Sixteenth. 
Perrone’s theology, like the philosophical works of Dmow- 
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ski, successfully undergo a test which most students will 
admit to be somewhat severe. 
‘* Sudet multum, frustraque laboret, 
Ausus idem.”’ 

They have been submitted to another test, which may 
safely be regarded as a severe one. The student who 
consults them, and turns aside to other modern authors, is 
more than content to return to them. We do not know 
that a compliment more gracious than this can be given to 
an author. 

Yet we are disposed to regard this new work, Protes- 
tantism and the Rule of Faith, as the book upon which the 
reputation of Father Perrone will ultimately rest. It is a 
work which Italy and the world needed, and if it be read 
by all honest men who love Italy, the purpose of the author 
will have been accomplished. We wish that one of our 
Catholic publishers would cause this book to be translated 
and given to the public. God bless the man who will 
do it! 

The work of Padre Cercia’ is a new treatise on a sub- 
ject which would be old if the Roman Catholic Church 
could be other than what she is,—a being ever ancient, 
ever new. In his two volumes, Padre Cercia’ gives two 
somewhat original treatises on the Church and the Roman 
Pontiff. When so many excellent treatises on these two 
subjects, or rather this one subject under two different as- 
pects, are in existence, why ask the world to read a new 
book upon the same topic? The scholar who may read 
these two volumes will understand the reason. If he be 
also an attentive observer of the march of events in Italy, 
he will say that Padre Cercia’, like Padre Perrone, has 
given to Italy and to the world a book which was not writ- 
ten one day too soon. We hope that the illustrious author 
will give to the world a complete course of dogmatic the- 
ology. His work, with those of Perrone and Passaglia, 
proves that the race of theologians has not degenerated in 
our day, and that the nineteenth century need not, so far 
as its masters of theology are concerned, fear a comparison 
even with the sixteenth. ‘Truly, our age needs great mas- 
ters as much as the age of the so-called Reformation 
needed them, perhaps more so. The change which has 
taken place in the method of applying the same principles 
to the errors of succeeding times, is an interesting subject 
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of study. Persons who are yet unable to form a decided 
opinion with reference to the doctrine of development, if 
such persons are yet to be found, would discover in that 
change of method a solution of their difficulties. 

The Atrocious Acts of the Demagogues in the Roman 
States, is a most welcome contribution to the increasing 
mass of documents which will some years hence serve the 
historian of what we suppose will be called the Italian 
Thirty Years’ War, which began with the Roman attempt 
at a revolution in 1830, and which is not likely to end be- 
fore 1860. ‘This book is in one volume only, and a trans- 
lation of it would be of great service to the people, not 
excepting Protestants, who are in sore need of correct 
information concerning Italian events from 1846 to 1852. 

There is, assuredly, a portentous movement in progress, 
and Italy is deeply concerned in it. The difficulty under 
which most persons labor, who are at all interested in Ital- 
ian affairs, is, that it is not easy to form an accurate con- 
ception of the nature and end of that movement. ‘l'here 
are several points connected with it which deserve the 
earnest consideration of all persons in any way interested 
in the fate of Italy, and there are few men in Christendom 
who are not. 

The first point is this. ‘The pressure upon Italy is not 
from within, but from without. ‘That is to say, the move- 
ment in Italy towards what is sometimes called, by way of 
a jest, we suppose, Italian Independence, or Nationality, 
is not an Italian movement. If it were, it would have 
succeeded years, nay, ages ago. It is true that Italy has 
more than once, during the period embraced in modern his- 
tory, seen a Cola di Rienzi or a Giuseppe Mazzini imitate 
the conduct of a Count Robert, and sit for a moment in 
the place of the Emperor. Italy has seen adventurers who, 
though supported by less than a tenth of the people, and 
those not of the most reputable class, succeeded in estab- 
lishing a reign of terror, and in causing the mass of per- 
sons who get their opinions from the newspapers to believe 
that their reign of terror was a reign of the whole people. 
It may be asked, how a handful of men can obtain power 
ayainst the known will of the mass of the nation, and use 
that power, if not with the strength of an angel, at least 
with the will of a demon. Such a thing, it is thought, 
could not be done in America. 
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Such a thing will become quite possible in America, 
before many years shall have passed away. New York, 
and a few other cities, begin already to betray evidences of 
the existence of a power which is variously described as 
being above, below, behind, or beyond the law, and which 
seriously calls itself omnipotent. It is a power wielded 
chiefly for evil, and by less than a tenth of the inhabitants. 
It is wielded by self-elected and irresponsible men. We 
refer to persons aggregated to secret societies. Many, per- 
haps most, of these individuals, who boast that they hold 
in their hands the destiny of our cities, if not of our coun- 
try, are men who, five years ago, were busily engaged in 
the work of pulling to pieces the framework of civilized 
society in their respective countries beyond the Atlantic, 
and who, as some one very truly, though somewhat coarsely, 
says, have been ejected upon American ground by the over- 
burdened stomach of Europe. They can hardly speak our 
language, and they love not our institutions, which, indeed, 
some of the more fool-hardy among them have doomed, at 
least on paper and in speeches, to no very remote destruction. 
Certain events which have recently occurred in New York, 
Cincinnati, and elsewhere, would seem to indicate that 
these men have determined to test their ability to override 
the laws, to defy the magistracy, and to play the despot 
over the masses of good citizens. It has been said — we 
trust that the report will turn out to be untrue —that the 
chief magistrate of one of our cities, at a time when the 
secret societies avowed their purpose of breaking the laws, 
declared that the power lodged in his hands was not strong 
enough to prevent a riot or to punish the rioters. It would 
also appear that these enemies of civilization regard them- 
selves as strong enough even to punish those magistrates 
who try to enforce the laws against them. If these things 
be true, and we fear that they are, the country is in danger, 
and it may not be long before the American people will 
judge it necessary to adopt the old expedient of electing a 
man qui videat ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat. ‘The 
power possessed by a secret body to cause terror is very 
great, when the association is formed to revolutionize the 
government, or otherwise change the framework of society. 
For no one knows how many persons are thus leagued to- 
gether, when or where they meet, what they will do next, 
or who at their secret meetings may have been doomed to 
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die by the hand of the assassin. One hundred men, formed 
into a society of the Mazzinian order, can do an amount 
of mischief which five thousand men who would openly 
undertake the same work could never do. 

It is easy, then, to understand why a few men, not one 
tenth of the population, can bring about results so terrible 
to Italy. Italians, moreover, have degenerated not a little, 
for it is many centuries since the country received an infu- 
sion of fresh blood from the North. Italians of the present 
day are no longer capable of asserting the Primacy of their 
glorious country, unless it be in well-written and ingenious 
essays. 

It is to be noted that one necessary consequence of that 
cardinal doctrine of political and social atheism,— the 
doctrine of the solidarity of peoples,—is to prevent the 
very end which the demagogues so loudly profess to be the 
nearest to their hearts. ‘That end is the independence, 
the autonomy, of each people; or, as Kossuth is wont to 
express it, the sovereign right of each nation to manage its 
own concerns without the help of strangers. Error, of 
whatever kind, not only contains, but actually plants, the 
seeds of its own destruction. So,in the Hungarian rebellion, 
Poles or other foreigners were excellent Magyars, and some 
of them even evinced a disposition to assume the entire 
conduct of the rebellion,—for Polish purposes, of course. 
It is well known that this Polish and foreign intervention 
in the Magyar rebellion was one of the causes which 
hastened the fall of Kossuth, himself a naturalized Slovac. 
So in Rome, the leaders of the revolution and the soldiers 
who oppressed the inhabitants and fought against the 
French were mostly strangers. Very few Romans aided 
or encouraged the adventurers from the other Italian States 
in their kind efforts to relieve the Romans from the cares 
of that republic, which was said in all official documents 
to be the creation, and therefore the exclusive property, of 
the Roman people. 

The outside pressure upon Italy, through the secret socie- 
ties of Germany, France, and Switzerland, and the supreme 
Revolutionary Committee at London, was therefore very 
great. It was an essential feature in the plan of Mazzini, 
who, from a safe distance, managed the various wires, to 
keep the people in a state of terror. ‘This was done by 
occasional assassinations, which were so skilfully contrived 
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that no man could tell whose turn would come next. It 
was also done by spreading reports of an insurrection 
which, as the people were taught to believe, might at any 
moment burst into a blaze. Mazzini would also transmit 
an order for all his followers to adopt a certain practice; — 
as, for example, when the liberals abandoned, by his order, 
and for a few days, the public use of cigars, the appear- 
ance of a lighted cigar in the streets was a signal for riot. 
The agents of Mazzini would also collect money from 
peaceable persons in this wise. ‘The agent would say to 
the citizen: “Sir, the republic needs money. I am here 
to receive it in the name of the republic. If you freely 
contribute, — and, observe, we ask only free gifts, — you, 
your family, particularly your daughters, will be safe from 
harm. But if you refuse, we cannot answer for the con- 
duct of our soldiers, should they chance to pass through 
your town.” 

But these are not the only sources of pressure from with- 
out upon unhappy Italy. ‘The Protestant government of 
England has for many years professed to feel a lively in- 
terest in Italian affairs. And England, when under a 
Whig administration, always gave extraordinary evidence 
of her solicitude lest Italy might become too strong or 
prosperous. She has always evinced the same anxiety 
concerning the state of a sae and Spain, and her deep 
interest for the well-being of those two countries has led 
her, at various times, to interfere in the settlement of their 
affairs. The consequence has been that Portugal is ruined, 
and Spain was brought almost to the brink of ruin. ‘The 
purposes of E ngland in exhibiting herself to the states of 
Italy as a mediator, a spy, a revolutionist, or a party in a 
domestic quarrel, were chiefly two. Belgium has been 
valled the battle-ground, and Italy the play-ground of 
Europe, with the understanding that the play-ground 
might, at any moment, be changed into a battle-ground ; 
and, accordingly, this change has been made many times, — 
too many for the peace of Italy. She was the ball tossed, 
now to Spain, then to France, and again to Germany. 
The possession by a foreign power of a portion of Italy 
has, for the last twelve centuries, — one might say for the 
last twenty,— been regarded as a treasure of the very last 
importance. It has been repeatedly demonstrated, per mo- 
dum facti, that the foreign power which is the strongest or 
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the most influential in Italy, turns out in the end to be the 
most strong or influential in Christendom. Now, setting 
aside all speculations with reference to the causes of this 
fact, — Catholics can easily conceive what they are, — it is 
not difficult to understand that the fact itself is of great 
political importance. We think that we have elsewhere 
observed that the attentive watcher of European events 
will find herein a key to the recent movements of Aus- 
tria and France in Central Italy, and which have baffled 
the penetration of most writers for the secular press, — 
not a very far-sighted class of men, it must be confessed. 
Increased political influence, however gained, or from what- 
ever source derived, is, in these times, when the balance of 
power in Europe is so easily disturbed, more than ever 
coveted by the English government. 

But England has another reason for watching every event 
which occurs in Italy with a sleepless eye. She is a 
Protestant nation, and she has not forgotten the Bulli of 
St. Pius the Fifth against Elizabeth. Formerly as a gov- 
ernment and by political action, more recently as a multi- 
tude and by civil and social action, she has endeavored to 
persuade the world that the Papacy is an antiquated insti- 
tution, which has lost its meaning, and which should be 
preserved, if preserved at all, as a now harmless curiosity 
to be kept in a museum as a relic of less enlightened times. 
She has expended no little labor and treasure to make the 
Papal Chair what she would have the world believe it to 
be. Since the day when that Bull was fulminated, she has 
suffered much, in her person, in her character, and in her 
possessions. She has undergone the horrors of two revolu- 
tions; one of her kings lost his head, two were exiled; her 
old constitution is lost; her royalty is but a good painting, 
which is prized and kept in repair simply because of its 
age and its likeness, which is so accurate as to look like 
life; her old nobility, four or five families excepted, is 
extinct; her House of Commons is gradually, but surely, 
becoming radical; her government is made and unmade by 
the “Irish Brigade,” a body which, if it were one, would 
be in a position to redress the wrongs of three centuries of 
misrule in Ireland; her squirarchy is now little more than 
a name; her farmers are so few that the agricultural inter- 
est can be safely neglected in Parliament; her common 
people are poor, without work, without loyalty, without 
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religion, and without God. Given all these evils, — given 
a people who are poor and are growing poorer, a people 
badly fed, clothed, and lodged, — and given the accursed ur- 
ban, or factory system, which we too have adopted in Amer- 
ica, and which points, as truly as the needle to the pole, 
to hunger, cold, and homelessness for too many,—and 
given a people without God, that is, without religion and 
loyalty, — it is easy to say what the result will be. In a 
purely secular sense, there are statesmen left in England, 
although these, too, have degenerated, as they have in most 
other countries, from similar causes. The best proof that 
there are yet statesmen in England is, that England still 
lives. Nevertheless,a system based upon expediency, how- 
ever exquisitely managed, cannot live always. 

Only God knows the extent of the connection between 
the Bull of St. Pius the Fifth, and the peculiar, not seldom 
unaccountable, difficulties under which England has la- 
bored since the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Her singular uneasiness with reference to the movements 
of Rome, her formerly cruel, latterly inoperative laws 
against Catholicity, her anxious scrutiny of Italian affairs, 
her steady refusal to open direct diplomatic relations with 
Rome, and her recent laws against the free exercise of re- 
ligion in England and Ireland, seem to indicate that she 
believes in the power and majesty of Rome, and in the 
efficacy of a Papal Bull, even if it be almost three hundred 
years old, to an extent which she is unwilling to acknowl- 
edge, even to herself. She has at least a latent suspicion 
that she has not yet reached the last Amen of the Papal 
anathema. And she is by no means reassured when she 
sees that Pope Pius the Ninth, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when St. Peter, as the Gentiles say, has 
lost all his power and scarcely retains the shadow of it, 
quietly, and as if it were the commonest matter of course, 
exercises his Apostolical authority, not only in Holland and 
Baden, but in England and Ireland, with as much deter- 
mination and success as if this were the thirteenth century, 
and as if he were an Alexander the Third. Indeed, no 
Pope, since the time of the great Council of Lateran, has 
asserted the Papal prerogatives oftener, or more energeti- 
cally, than has Pius the Ninth. Hence the agents of Eng- 
land, both recognized and secret, have not ceased these 
three centuries to watch everything and to report every- 
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thing. Despatches from Italy have ever been among the 
most interesting to the Cabinet. No amount of labor or 
treasure was ever spared in order that Italy might continue 
to be, what Bonaparte called her, —a geographical expres- 
sion, —a multitude of discordant nationalities. And Eng- 
land commonly regarded the priests as Roman emissaries, 
who might suddenly kindle in England a fire with the 
everlasting Bull of Pius the Fifth. That Bull is never 
mentioned by her, but she has never forgotten it. Hence, 
at almost stated intervals, the government either yields to 
the popular fury, or creates one against what it chooses, 
strangely enough, to call “ Papal Aggression,” and she 
gravely enacts laws against it which appear to attain their 
object when enacted, inasmuch as the excitement attend- 
ing their discussion and passage scarcely endures until 
they are registered on the statute-book, there to remain a 
dead letter, evidencing in the nation periodical fits of in- 
sane suspicion and alarm. During the first half of the 
time that has elapsed since the so-called Reformation, the 
Catholics were disfranchised and the priests hanged, not 
because they believed in transubstantiation, but because 
they believed in Rome. Subsequently, the government, 
by slow and cautious steps, has permitted most of the 
penal laws to become a dead letter, and has restored to the 
Catholics a large, although not a full and equal, portion of 
their rights as British subjects. The priests were no longer 
hanged, but they were invited to swear an oath conceived 
in terms which saved, it was thought, both the spiritual 
supremacy of the Pope and the temporal rights of the sov- 
ereign. ‘The Holy See permits this oath to be taken yet. 
Of course, it is religiously observed. The government, 
however, sometimes relapses into fits of doubt respecting 
the intentions of the Holy Father, and seems, at times, to 
be in the act of considering the propriety of a return to 
violent proscription. The numerous conversions, the estab- 
lishment of the hierarchy, the creation of a Cardinal of 
England, the condemnation of the Colleges, and the hold- 
ing of Synods, by no means tend to reassure her, for they 
demonstrate that the Papacy is neither dead nor sleeping, 
and that the reigning Pontiff has taken up the song of St. 
Pius the Fifth. With her political eye, then, England 
watches every movement of the Holy See with suspicion 
and alarm. 
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And she glares at Rome with another restless eye, — 
that of Exeter Hall. Periodically, the men and women of 
England who profess to be alarmed at the growth of 
Popery meet, either in person or by proxy, at Exeter Hall, 
to make or hear speeches, collect money, and pass resolu- 
tions signifying that a power which was dead long ago 
still lives, — is more vigorous than ever; that more money 
is needed to insure its destruction; and that it, although 
dead for many years, in some inexplicable way gives such 
portentous evidences of life as to make the most worldly 
powerful nations stand on their guard, as if menaced by 
the most frequent thunderbolts of heaven. Not many 
years since, a World’s Convention was held in London. 
Men, chiefly ministers, assembled from the fragments of 
the Protestant world. The avowed purpose of the gather- 
ing was, to discuss the present condition and prospects of 
Christianity ; but the call for the meeting, the character of 
the persons who guided it, the tone of the speeches deliv- 
ered, and the subsequent conduct of the leaders, afford 
abundant evidence concerning the nature and purposes of 
the assemblage. It was called a World’s Convention for 
two reasons. Delegates were expected from every country 
of at least the civilized world. ‘Then the object of the 
Convention was worldly; worldly motives of action were 
proposed, worldly means, such as gold, falsehood, and 
secret societies, were advocated, and the prince of this 
world, who is the Devil, was evidently the guiding or 
master spirit of the Convention. The human and visible 
agents were certain British and American Protestant min- 
isters, together with a few representatives of Protestantism 
on the Continent, and a handful of unhappy apostates. 
About twenty ministers, three or four of them American, 
and the rest Englishmen or Scotchmen, and a few titled 
laymen, together with a handful of Continental representa- 
tives, conducted the business of the Convention to what 
was supposed to be a successful conclusion. The prayers 
offered for the downfall of Rome were so loud and long, 
that only the description which our Lord gives of the loud, 
long, and always public prayers of the Pharisees, enables 
us to understand the possibility that the gentlemen of the 
World’s Convention were whitened sepulchres. The reso- 
lutions offered, supported by prayer, songs, and speeches, 
were substantially these : — 
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I. The Man of Sin, that is, the Papacy, is dead. 

II. He died long ago. 

III. If he be not dead, he should die. 

IV. He never gave more unequivocal signs of vigorous, 
immortal life, than he does at this moment. 

V. Therefore, Resolved, That we will kill him. 

The contradiction which is somewhat apparent in the 
first four resolutions was supposed to be covered by the 
verbiage which speakers .at meetings of this class seem to 
affect, and by the enthusiasm evoked during the speeches 
delivered in favor of the resolution whose real substance 
we have given under number five. An ample apology for 
the contradiction was supposed to be found in the fact, 
that as Protestantism, gua Protestantism, that is, regarded 
as an anti-Catholic association, must from its very nature 
present the spectacle of an attempted unison of contradic- 
tories, the only course to be pursued by the enemies of the 
Church is to hide, if possible, the contradictions by mak- 
ing strong appeals to the passions, inasmuch as these, 
when aroused, will not listen to argument, and are not at 
all moved even by the most absurd contradictories, provid- 
ed these be put forward in their favor. 

We have made especial mention of this World’s Con- 
vention, because it proposes to do no small share of the 
work which is now in contemplation with reference to the 
Italian Peninsula. That work is, to erect a Protestant 
Iraty. Before we close, we shall give our views touch- 
ing this Quixotic work. Meanwhile, let us observe that 
the originators and leaders of that Convention, and the 
men who have formed themselves into a sort of perma- 
nent committee to conduct the movement to a successful 
termination, — this being the downfall of the Papal Chair, 
— are by no means the silly fanatics which their five reso- 
lutions, their published discourses, and their newspaper 
articles would lead one to suppose them to be. The Con- 
vention was like most mass meetings of which we read in 
the journals. As a general rule, and therefore admitting 
exceptions, these conventions are got up by shrewd per- 
sons, who have a purpose to be gained, and who take care 
that no inconvenient person shall know what that purpose 
is. Hence, at all these mass meetings, one cannot but 
observe that the officers and speakers are carefully select- 
ed, and the resolutions and speeches dictated or prepared 
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days, sometimes even weeks, before the date of the meet- 
ing, by the authors of the movement, of whom perhaps 
few are present, perhaps not one. Let an unsafe person 
attempt to address the meeting, or let some one stand up 
and try to speak who is not in the secret of the managers, 
and who supposes, in his innocence, that a public meeting 
affords an opportunity for the free expression of thought, 
and he will find that some obstacle, to him inexplicable, 
prevents him from disturbing the preéstablished harmony 
of the meeting. It was so at the World’s Convention at 
London. A number of shrewd enemies of St. Peter — of 
whom not many permitted their names to be used in the 
course of the discussion, and not all of them even in the 
call for the Convention —quietly arranged the preliminaries, 
the course which the Convention was to adopt, the method 
to be pursued, the means to be used, and the ends to be 
proposed, of which one was avowed and the other secret, 
that is to say, not published to the world. The former 
was to promote the union of all the so-called Evangelical 
Christians, for purposes which might be voted common to 
all Evangelical sects. ‘Some ministers, of different nations, 
not esteemed Evangelical, bore a part in the proceedings. 
The managers wanted them, and the real test of Evangeli- 
cal doctrine, so far as the Convention was concerned, was 
hatred to Catholicity. The secret purpose of the authors 
of this movement was to unite, if possible, the scattered 
fragments of the ruined Protestant world against the Pope 
as a temporal sovereign. 

We earnestly recommend, to all persons who think or 
say that “ we go too far” in the essays which have appeared 
in this Review concerning the basis of what is called the 
temporal power of the Pope, an attentive consideration of 
the plan of operations which the shrewd managers of the 
World’s Convention proposed to themselves. They in- 
tended to make what some of them called a “ grand, com- 
bined movement to destroy the Papacy.” It appeared to 
the more far-sighted among them that Protestantism, if it 
made no movement in its own defence, would after not 
many years be incapable of resistance. It also appeared to 
them that Europe was not far from the verge of a general 
revolution, in which the temporal sovereignty of the Pope 
would share the common danger. They were not deceived 
in their expectation, although it is due to them to say, that 
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their labor had some influence in the accomplishment of 
their prediction. Now these Protestant leaders, self-elected 
in the first instance, but afterwards recognized as leaders 
by the Protestant world, had agreed upon a formula, — 
a generative proposition from which the principles flowed 
which were to regulate their action. It was, that the de- 
struction of the temporal power of the Pope is, in these 
times, equivalent to the destruction of his spiritual authori- 
ty, or, at least, to such a diminution of it as will render the 
Papacy no longer a power worth mention. 

We do not, of course, intend to discuss this proposition, 
because every Catholic knows that the Pope, when he is 
in prison, or in exile, is perhaps more powerful than when 
he reigns securely in the Vatican. This thing has been 
tested three times within the memory of men now living. 
But we cannot expect Protestants, most of whom are un- 
baptized, and the rest of whom have renounced the obliga- 
tions implied in their baptism, to understand these things. 
Flesh and blood did not reveal unto Peter the divinity of 
Christ, and flesh and blood cannot reveal unto man the 
gifts which were bestowed upon Peter by Christ. Only 
God, our Father in heaven, can reveal them. The Prot- 
estant reasons humanly, in the strict theological sense of 
the word, and in 1843-48 the intelligent Protestant who 
knew how to read the signs of the times, who had even 
some suspicion of the real state of society in Europe, 
who was either a member of the secret societies, or knew 
anything about them, and who, from whatever cause, hat- 
ed Catholicity, could not be convicted of false logic, if, 
from a human point of view, he regarded the destruc- 
tion of the temporal power of the Pope as a not remote 
event, which would bring as an almost necessary, certainly 
a very probable consequence, the downfall of the Pope as 
a spiritual sovereign, or at least such a diminution of the 
exercise of his spiritual power as would leave him a per- 
sonage of perhaps not more consequence than an ordinary 
bishop, perhaps of less, — perhaps of as little as the hereti- 
cal Patriarch of Constantinople. 

We do not say, nor do we wish to intimate, that either 
principles or consequences like these are defended or pro- 
posed by such Catholics as are disposed to assert that we 
“go too far” in our treatment of questions with which the 
authority of St. Peter, in things commonly called temporal, 
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is concerned. We merely wish to say, that in this matter 
there are two points of contact between Catholics who 
herein disagree with us, and the European leaders of the 
Avvenire, whether Continental or of the London World’s 
Convention. One of those points is, that both parties 
agree in assigning a temporal origin to the authority which 
all the Popes have exercised, from St. Peter, who made 
deacons the administrators of temporal goods, to Pius the 
Ninth, who firmly and successfully maintains the authority 
of St. Peter, even in non-Catholic countries, like England, 
Holland, and Prussia. But both parties being agreed 
upon the principle that the Pope holds all the temporal 
influence which he ever exercised, in his own States or in 
other countries, not by divine, but by purely human right, 
the Protestant party proceeds to push this principle to its 
legitimate consequences. It is to be noted that the Prot- 
estant does not recognize any distinction, so far as princi- 
ple is concerned, between the temporal authority of the 
Pope in his own States and any temporal influence he 
may have exercised in other countries. So he argues 
that what is given by free human concession may be taken 
back by the same authority. Any court or power can 
reverse its own decrees, and in this case both parties con- 
tend that the question is one of human right. It must not 
be forgotten that the motives of the two parties are not the 
same. Our friends wish to get rid of a difficulty which 
disturbs them, because it appears to them irreconcilable 
with certain facts of ecclesiastical history, because they 
think that the state of the question between the Church 
and the world does not demand the discussion, and be- 
cause they are persuaded that its agitation will not be 
likely to subserve the interests of the Church. The mo- 
tive of the Protestant party is to establish clearly the as- 
sumed fact of the purely human origin of the temporal 
power of the Pope, however and wherever wielded, directly 
or indirectly, in order that the downfall of his spiritual su- 
premacy may be accomplished; for,as we have already 
remarked, the Protestant supposes that the two powers are 
united in the Pope as truly as body and soul are united in 
man, and that the day which witnesses the destruction of 
his temporal authority will see his spiritual sceptre fall 
from his hands; and then, after eighteen centuries of war- 
fare, the enemies of St. Peter can proclaim to the world 
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that Christ has failed in his promises, and that there is no 
longer a Holy Roman Catholic Apostolic Church to disturb 
the guilty peace of the world. 

We also wished to observe, in passing, that the other 
point of contact between the two parties, which we men- 
tioned but now, is this. The objections to the doctrines 
which we have defended in this Review are couched in 
moderate and courteous terms. But, by way of experi- 
ment, let the principles and main positions, setting aside 
the consequences, be faithfully translated into Exeter-Hall 
English, and our belief is, that what is called in the news- 
papers “a most effective anti-Popery speech,” equal to those 
received with favor in anti-Catholic circles, will be the 
result. 

It must be confessed that the authors of the more recent 
outside pressure upon Italy have arranged their plans with 
considerable skill. We have chosen to designate them as 
the managers of the movement of which the World’s Con- 
vention was an exposition, because they hold the scattered 
threads which, as they hope, will unite in a rope strong 
enough, if not to destroy the visible head of the Church, 
at least to bind him for a thousand years. It would seem 
now to be absolutely certain, that all the elements of outside 
pressure upon Italy which we have enumerated, including 
the political influence of the Protestant courts, are directed 
to causing the Italian mountain to bring forth an Italian 
Protestant nation. Ridiculus mus. Gioberti failed to do it 
upon what he called a Papal basis, and the authors of the 
new movement are trying to do it upon a Protestant basis. 
We need not waste a paragraph in adducing proof that 
the new conspirators against the peace of Italy care little 
for the Pope, as a mere Italian prince. In this respect, the 
only charge which they have to prefer against him is sim- 
ply that he is a king, as well as a pontiff. For most Prot- 
estants who profess to hate Catholicity with a peculiar 
hatred are radicals, and hence they say that monarchy is 
an intrinsically evil institution. But some of the more in- 
fluential men in the anti-Catholic army live in countries 
over which kings yet rule, or appear to rule, and a broad 
declaration of their sentiments in this respect might be pro- 
ductive of inconvenient results to themselves, at the present 
time. But the Pope, considered as a mere temporal prince, 
gives them as little uneasiness as Tuscany, Naples, or any 
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other third-rate power. They steadily bear in mind the fol- 
lowing argument: — The existence of the Catholic Church 
depends upon the primacy of Peter. The primacy of Peter 
would be extinct if the temporal authority which he exer- 
cises, or claims the right to exercise, in his own States and 
in other countries, were overturned. Deprive him of his 
temporal authority, whether at home or abroad, and the 
problem of ages will have been solved,—the Catholic 
Church will be reduced at least to our level, — it will have 
become a sect. 

The leaders of this movement reason badly, because the 
well-being of the Church does not necessarily depend upon 
the possession of temporal sovereignty on the part of her 
visible head. Her existence depends upon the promises 
of Christ. But, granting their premises, they pursue their 
end in a logical manner. ‘They are not men even of 
what Protestants call vital religion. They are politicians, 
socialists, believers in progress, and in the innate goodness 
and perfectibility of human nature. They are sturdy ad- 
vocates of the popular delusions of the day, called reform 
movements, partly because they are popular, and partly 
because the perfection of human nature which they seek 
seems to recede as they advance, while the innate goodness 
of human nature is contradicted by ever-recurring facts 
which are too numerous and strong for them to deny, or 
even to ignore. Hence, like a dying man abandoned by 
his physicians, they catch at the straws,—the remedies 
proposed by the quacks of the political and social world 
for the cure of ills which no human power can even relieve. 

These men propose, as remedies for all the diseases of 
human nature, Atheism, — that is, utter indifference in mat- 
ters of religion, every man being accountable, in the last 
analysis, to himself only, for his belief or unbelief, — Athe- 
ism in politics, Atheism in social life, and in all things 
which are or may be objects of human activity. ‘The 
atheism which they propose to establish is by no means 
bald; it is clothed in a dress which enables it to pass in 
the world under the name of Progressive Christianity. 
We do not here call in question the worldly sincerity of 
these men. ‘They propose to deal with the triple problem 
of the causes, the nature, and the duration of evil in the 
world,— problems as old as the fallen world itself. Their 
Protestantism — which, viewed in this respect, is Panthe- 
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ism — enables them to take it for granted that the political, 
social, and religious evils which afflict the world can be re- 
moved, so that the progress which is necessary to the perfec- 
tion of human nature may be unobstructed, and the human 
race may enjoy a millennium, long promised, always de- 
ferred, but now, apparently,— thanks to Protestantism, 
the Bible, Steam, Electricity, and other modern earth- 
renovating agents,— nearer to mankind than ever before. 

But these gentlemen complain that the Pope meets them 
everywhere, and disturbs their operations. He meets them 
unexpectedly, thwarts their best-arranged plans, which, they 
say, must have succeeded were it not for Papal interference 
or aggression. A great and powerful state, like England, 
seems herein to be in the Papal presence on a level with 
the most petty sovereignty, and Pius the Ninth, in estab- 
lishing the hierarchy, in the creation of a Cardinal of Eng- 
land, in the condemnation of the government colleges, and 
in the convocation of synods, exercises the rights of his 
chair as resolutely in England as he would in his own 
dominions. Distance is, or appears to be, no bar to the ac- 
tion of the Holy See. Plots, conspiracies, combined move- 
ments, — some of them very extensive, all of them display- 
ing considerable ingenuity, and not a few of them so 
exquisitely contrived that failure was regarded as almost 
impossible,— have been from time to time organized 
against St. Peter’s chair, yet some invisible but stronger 
hand has invariably crushed the movement at the very 
moment when all human appearances were in its favor. 
What Catholic, when Pius the Sixth, and afterwards Pius 
the Seventh, were in prison, and when, still later, Pius the 
Ninth was obliged to abandon Rome, — when the domin- 
ion of their States had passed into the hands of strangers 
and demagogues, and when Infidelity at last seemed about 
to sit in the holy places, — did not fear that the abomination 
of desolation, for so many ages predicted, had commenced 
its reign over the fallen world? What Protestant did not, 
on each of those three occasions, regard the final destruc- 
tion of the Papacy as an event which had become a portion 
of history? 

It is strange that the enemies of the Holy See can learn 
nothing from past reverses. Only in this thing it appears 
that experience is of no avail to them. Since the erection 
of the Apostolic Chair at Rome by St. Peter, to the time 
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when Mazzini, after years of patient and skilful plotting, 
found himself the master of the destinies of Rome, as he 
and his friends expressed it, a hundred times has the same 
drama —in some respects a comedy, in others a dark 
tragedy — been enacted under the shadow of the Capitol, 
in the presence of the ruins of ancient Rome, and of the 
living monuments of the faith which is a sun never setting, 
although it may be for the moment eclipsed, and the results 
of the hundred conspiracies have been so nearly the same 
that the story of one tells the fortunes of all. Yet the 
conspirators have learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 
They are like the angry waves of the ocean, which beat 
against an everlasting rock, and cover it with the white 
spray. The foaming waters, like furious demons, dash 
themselves against the strong castle which is built upon 
the rock. ‘The looker-on sees at times only mountains 
of waters lashed to madness, and he says to himself, 
“ Surely, the rock is torn from its foundation, and the castle 
is destroyed.” But the waters presently retire, and the 
rock and the castle stand, as they have stood for ages, a 
monument of the strength of God’s promises against the 
combined assaults of the naturally most powerful created 
agents. Then says the bafiled enemy, “ Let us try under- 
mining and gunpowder.” Accordingly, he converts the 
underground into a mine; he lays in a great store of 
powder, and he applies the torch. The by-stander hears a 
loud noise, he sees much smoke, and presently the air is 
filled with fragments, and the by-stander says to himself, 
“ Surely, the rock is blown to atoms, and the castle is in 
ruins.” The smoke clears away, and the rock and the 
castle stand as firmly as ever. The fragments which dark- 
ened the air were the bodies of the plotting miners, who 
died by the infernal machinery which they had contrived 
for the destruction of the House built upon a rock. 

We have already called attention to the fact, both in this 
and in other articles, that the dispute between the Church 
and the world assumes various phases, according to the 
varying exigencies of the times, and the forms which error 
may elect as a covering to her fleshless bones. The prin- 
ciples which lie at the bottom of the difference are always 
the same, the Church insisting upon the supremacy of God 
over man, of heaven over earth, and of the soul over 
the body, while the world reverses each of these require- 
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ments. Within our memory, when Catholics were not 
numerous in America, the dispute chiefly ranged within. 
the confines of dogmatic theology. But within the few 
last years, our enemies have ceased to make Catholic theol- 
ogy a special object of attack. There is therefore no par- 
ticular reason why we should stand either on the aggressive 
or on the defensive, so far as this field isconcerned. Some 
few, who do not perceive that our opponents have aban- 
doned this method of assault, continue the warfare in the 
old style,—from the force of habit, we suppose. The 
cause of this change of tactics on the part of our adversa- 
ries is the same cause which has compelled them to mod- 
ify their plan of attack now four times since the establish- 
ment of the Church. Once, when Paganism found that 
Christianity had left to it only empty temples, and that its 
very existence was in danger. Again, when the Caesars 
found that they were likely to fail, as they did fail, in re- 
ducing the Church to the condition of a slave of the State. 
Next, when the aristocracy herein proposed to follow the 
example of the kings, and to make the Church the slave 
of the world. Finally, in our own day, when the people, 
the demagogues, demand the Church as a_bondslave 
to themselves. ‘The complete separation of politics from 
religion, the independence of politics, or, finally, the sub- 
serviency of religion to human institutions, — which three 
principles, involving the two extremes of Pantheism and 
Manicheism, are reducible always to one, the supremacy 
of the world over the Church, — were insisted upon at each 
of the four epochs which we have named in the history of 
the warfare between the Church and the world, and the 
contest"was never more earnest, and never assumed a less 
merely theological aspect, than now. There is not a single 
department of life, or an object of human activity, from 
the highest to the lowest sphere, in which this antagonism 
is not fully visible. It is true that Catholic theology, like 
all other Catholic things, institutions, or principles, is at- 
tacked, but the assaults are few and weak. Our enemies 
have no objection — indeed they would be glad—to com- 
pound with us, by letting us believe in Transubstantiation, 
and in every dogma proposed by the Council of Trent, and 
in the barely spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope, we permit- 
ting them to explain his spiritual jurisdiction in their own 
sense. But they insist that we renounce at once, fully and 
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for ever, all adherence to the temporal power of the Pope, 
whether direct or indirect. Here all Catholics must join 
issue with them, for it turns out that they ask for nothing 
less than such a reduction of the Papal prerogatives as 
would deprive the Church of a head, and leave him in the 
condition of an Anglican bishop. Catholics cannot deprive 
the Pope of those prerogatives, and they will not; the 
Church and the Pope cannot and will not, for they were 
given by Christ,— they are the unalienable ornaments of 
his Spouse. It turns out, then, that the adversary asks 
that the Church shall descend to the level of a sect. And, 
as he also demands that, in every department of human 
activity, the world shall be supreme over the Church, it 
turns out at last that our opponent desires the Church to 
give up the contest which Christ began against the world, 
and to permit Paganism, her first and her last enemy, to 
rule the world once more. We Catholics have discovered, 
for the fourth time since the morning of Pentecost, that 
the Church is a republic,—a kingdom. Christus instituit 
Ecclesiam suam tanquam bene, recteque ordinatam rempubli- 
cam, is the generative formula of canon law, and we are 
disposed to believe that those Catholics who have almost 
forgotten that the Church is a kingdom, and who are there- 
fore in the habit of conceding positions which practically 
leave the whole field in the possession of the non-Catholic 
world, are persons who do not think much of the necessity 
or even the utility of the canon law. 

The Church is a kingdom in one age as truly as in 
another, but the world changes its forms of error, and so 
the Church’s assertion of herself as a kingdom is more ap- 
parent at certain times, according to the relations Subsist- 
ing between that assertion and the errors current in the 
‘ world. Sometimes Catholics are so few and so weak, that 
the assertion causes rather amusement than alarm. Dog- 
‘ matical discussions are then more common. So, when 
Peter, at the head of the Apostles, announced to the people 
the truths which the Church has continued to announce to 
them through every age, the people, not aware that a new 
kingdom was that morning proclaimed, laughed at the 
preacher, and said, “'These men are drunk with new 
wine!” St. Paul, when he preached the same thing to 
the people of Athens, was received in an equally contempt- 
uous manner. But in each of the four epochs of which 
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we have spoken,— in which the struggle of the Church, 
first against Paganism, then against the Emperors, next 
against the aristocracy, and finally against the dema- 
gogues, seemed likely to end in her exaltation, and in the 
downfall of her enemies, as it did in the three preceding 
epochs, and as it must in this last,— all her adversaries be- 
gin to oppose her as a power, a kingdom, and the contest 
takes what, in a philosophical sense, is called a political 
aspect. ‘That is precisely the state of the controversy now. 
The fourth epoch opened in Europe towards the close of 
the last century, soon after the demoralization of the people 
by Protestantism, and soon after the more shrewd non- 
Catholics began to perceive that the Church was preparing, 
for the fourth time, to face the world in her character as a 
kingdom, —the birth of political atheism requiring this 
assertion on her part. Here, in America, we are begin- 
ning to find ourselves engaged in the same field, the con- 
test having become naturalized upon American soil. The 
great emigration, our close intercourse with Europe, and 
the galvanized march of events, have hastened this result. 

Take away the king, and the kingdom disappears. If 
the Church be a kingdom,-—and it is of faith that she 
is, — then the Pope is king. His kingdom is a spiritual one, 
it is true. It is not of this world, yet it is in this world. 
Every human act comes, or should come, in one way or 
another, within its spiritual jurisdiction. Yet, as every 
human act is done by men in this world, and is therefore 
a temporal act, it follows that the jurisdiction exercised by 
the Church must exert some influence upon human affairs, 
whether those of private or of public men, — of families or 
of states. ‘The Church commands the temporal to be 
subservient to the spiritual order, the world commands the 
contrary. ‘The world finds the Church everywhere in its 
way ; it finds that the Church is a kingdom, that the Pope 
is king, and so the cry is renewed, Away with him! Cru- 
cify him! We will have no king but Cesar! The Cesar 
chosen by the people never failed to destroy their city and 
to sell them into slavery. 

The schismatical Patriarch of Constantinople, the Grand 
Lama of Thibet, the Emperor of Japan, the King of 
Siam, and some other potentates, put forth extravagant 
pretensions, and everybody laughs at them and at their 
pretensions. Not so with the Pope. From the day when 
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St. Peter erected his chair at Rome to the present year of 
grace, the feeling of the world against the Pope has ever 
been too serious to admit of other than feigned ridicule. 
Hatred and fear have been the passions constantly alive. 
What other feelings, speaking in a worldly point of view, 
can an enemy of the Church have when he sees a Papal 
excommunication followed by the downfall and exile of 
Napoleon, —a jubilee proclaimed from the Vatican fol- 
lowed by the fall of Espartero? What other feelings can a 
proud English Protestant have, when he hears that the old, 
unarmed priest of the Vatican has spoken a few simple, but 
authoritative words, and presently, in the face of contrary 
laws enacted by what is left of Protestant England, a cardi- 
nal and a hierarchy appear, synods are held, and universi- 
ties, supported by all the patronage of the government, 
wither under the Papal malediction? What must a Rus- 
sian say, who sees his Emperor, after having been received 
everywhere as if he were a demigod, receive for the first, 
and perhaps for the last time in his life, a stern rebuke 
from that glorious old Pope of happy memory, Gregory the 
Sixteenth? If the Pope had adopted, or would adopt, on 
these and hundreds of the like occasions, merely words 
of advice, perhaps the non-Catholic would be less surely 
confounded. But he speaks in tones of command, as one 
having authority from God to declare the law. This 
authoritative tone of the Pope, — the fact that he is, in a 
temporal point of view, almost helpless, —the annoying 
circumstance that he meets the non-Catholic world at 
every turn, and the portentous truth that his spiritual de- 
crees are, sooner or later, sure of their purpose, cause non- 
Catholics to congregate together in favor of the prince of 
this world, and against the Lord and against his Christ. 
It is wonderful that, after so much, so long, and so bitter 
an experience, they cannot learn to look up, and see the 
Lord who sitteth in the heavens laughing them to scorn. 
These considerations will serve to show how opportune, 
in a Protestant point of view, was the World’s Conven- 
tion, to which we make special allusion in this article, be- 
cause the scattered threads of Protestant opposition to 
Rome were reunited in this singular assembly. We have 
already observed that its shrewd leaders cared little for 
Protestantism, considered as a religious system. ‘Their 
opposition to the Papacy was political, and came from the 
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fact that the Church is a kingdom, existing everywhere, 
and everywhere in a state of warfare with the spirit of the 
age, including what one of the monks cited at the head of 
this article calls the symbols of the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century, — steam, electricity, and the press. Yet, 
as there are still many Protestants who are rich, and will. 
ing to contribute much money for the downfall of Catho- 
licity, and as Protestantism continues to be a fashionable 
name, and, like the fabled tent, capable of being stretched 
so as to cover an indefinite number of objects, it was re- 
solved to continue the warfare against the Pope under the 
name of Protestantism. ‘The consent of the secret socie- 
ties, headed by Mazzini and others, to codperate with the 
leaders of the Convention, and the understanding that the 
Protestant governments would also afford aid in every 
possible way, served to increase, not only the hopes, but 
the strength and the means, of the so-called reverend con- 
spirators. ‘The downfall of the Pope, as a temporal prince, 
let us repeat, was regarded by them as absolutely neces- 
sary, because they suppose that his spiritual sovereignty 
would not long survive his extinction as a temporal prince. 
It is easy to see why the Italian secret societies, under 
Mazzini, were ready to codperate with them. Indeed, 
through the indiscretion of some American members of the 
Convention, it became suspected that the idea of this “ re- 
ligious congress” was a creation of Mazzini. It is also 
easy to conceive why the Protestant governments resolved 
to give the movement all possible secret support. They 
had either endured “ Papal aggressions,” or they were afraid 
of them. ‘Then it was most convenient to reunite the 
scattered wires of opposition into one Protestant rope, 
which, it was hoped, would be strong enough to accom- 
plish upon the Holy See the purposes of the leaders of the 
World’s Convention. In this, as in previous articles, we 
have designated the World as the adversary of the Lord, 
and of his Christ. ‘The name chosen by the conspirators 
— the “ World’s Convention ” — was significant. Oppor- 
tunely for them, it happened that the new Northern descent 
upon Italy proposed by them was certain to be received 
with favor by the disjointed fragments of the Protestant 
world. Protestantism, like the apple of Sodom, yet con- 
cealed ashes under the appearance of healthy fruit. It is 
Atheism, and its secular leaders have for some time openly 
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advised the people of its true nature, but only a few of its 
clerical leaders have ventured so far. Theodore Parker, 
Henry W. Beecher, and a few others, have, and the result 
of their frankness would seem to prove that the Protestant 
world is nearly ripe for an open declaration of Atheism. 
But it is not yet, and the gentlemen of the World’s Con- 
vention seized the eleventh hour of Protestantism for a 
last stand against the Papacy, and in behalf of the unhap- 
py spirit of the age. Hence, the extraordinary efforts of 
the Protestant leaders to circulate corrupted Bibles, tracts, 
and anti-Catholic publications in Italy. Money, even by 
millions, is subscribed, sometimes freely, oftener by extor- 
tion, to defray the expenses of the movement. And there 
are certain cries which are popular,—we need not say 
why, for they come from the depths of the corrupt spirit of 
the age, and those depths were dug and walled in by Prot- 
estantism;— such cries as a free Bible, a free press, lib- 
erty of speech, freedom of thought, liberty of worship. 
The poor, unemployed, ignorant, and atheistical popu- 
lace of England, where these cries were always fashion- 
able, can tell how little the ideas represented by these 
cries has accrued to the ruined laboring classes, to which 
Protestantism is a perhaps unwilling, but cruel enemy. 
For she, the synthesis of contradictions, declares ignorance, 
misery, and poverty, created by herself, to be crimes. 

The managers of the World’s Convention, having decid- 
ed that the exigencies of the world required an anti-Papal 
movement, and having, by the means already explained, 
succeeded in making their body a quasi centre of opera- 
tions, — having obtained the aid of Protestant govern- 
ments, of the secret societies, and of the Italian malecontents, 
and being assured of the active sympathy and a goodly 
share of the money of the Protestant world, — determined 
to make the movement against the Pope an almost strictly 
political one. They became members of the Mazzini 
league. Most of the conspirators were ministers, and hence 
the extraordinary exhibitions which, during the last few 
years, have been given in favor of Mazzini, Kossuth, Ga- 
vazzi, and persons of that sort, from certain Protestant 
pulpits, may be appreciated at their proper value. Some 
of the reverend orators seem to be in downright earnest. 
Perhaps they hold Hungarian and Italian bonds. We 
know that some of them do. 
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We have described the outside pressure upon the Penin- 
sula. It was very great, and, considering the historical 
weakness of Italy, it appeared to the conspirators to be 
irresistible. It is time to inquire into the ability of Italy 
to resist the pressure. 

Nearly all the publications which we have cited at the 
head of this article are partly devoted to the examination 
of this important question. Some of them — the work of 
the illustrious Perrone, the Fatti Atroci, the work of Tom- 
maseo, the memoir of Fra Dolcino, the Rinnovamento of 
the unhappy Gioberti — make it the direct subject of their 
investigations. The Civiliad gives at least one article 
monthly on this topic. Among the books which we have 
not named, and which treat the question directly, we may 
name an essay by Count Mamiani, who in 1848 was forced 
by the revolutionary party upon his Holiness as Secretary 
of State, and a treatise by the Piedmontese Marquis 
d’ Azeglio, both writers of considerable note. It is not to 
be supposed that so many and such important movements 
could be made or proposed in foreign countries, and espe- 
cially in England, without attracting the notice of Italians, 
and creating among them much curious speculation. Ac- 
cordingly, as we observed in the beginning of this article, 
the number of books which have been written upon Italian 
affairs since 1848 is very great. No country in the world 
has had its history for the last five years so profusely dis- 
cussed, illustrated, and narrated from every religious, politi- 
cal, and social point of view, by men born on the soil. 

Italy has before her two momentous problems concern- 
ing her destiny, and both press fora speedy and reasonable 
solution. One of them, the most important, regards the 
call which the fragments of Protestantism, temporarily 
bound together by the usual tie, have published to Italy 
and to the world. It is, that Italy abolish the Papacy and 
declare herself a Protestant nation. This invito sagro 
with the negative sign is discussed in Italian circles, but 
too contemptuously to afford to the managers of the 
World’s Convention the slightest hope of success. We 
will describe the result of Italian action with reference to 
this call of the sinking Protestant world a little farther on. 
The other problem relates to the internal condition and the 
future state of Italy. 

We have heretofore written somewhat concerning this 
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last topic, and the grave condition of the Peninsula will 
probably suggest appropriate matter for future papers. 
We will content ourselves here with a short review of the 
course of events which have transpired since our last essay 
upon Italian affairs. When Charles Albert, at the begin- 
ning of the unfortunate campaign which cost him his 
kingdom and his life, said, L’ Italia fara da se, he expressed 
an idea which has been a locus communis for demagogues 
these fifteen hundred, perhaps we might say these three 
thousand years. And all men who have made Italy a sub- 
ject of study, all those who love or who hate that beauti- 
ful country, all who have thought to any purpose, good or 
evil, concerning her, have discussed the question whether 
Italy ever can “ do for herself,” — whether history will ever 
tell of an Italian nation. The number of men who have 
wasted or lost their lives in trying to solve this problem is 
almost beyond belief. ‘The question of Irish unity is by no 
means so hopless as this. And there is Italy, exhibiting to 
the world the same spectacle of a number of jarring states 
which might form one powerful nation, which she has ex- 
hibited to the world these twenty-five centuries or more, 
with a few apparently exceptional intervals. It is probable 
that the tribes, or petty states into which Italy was divided 
during the thousand years preceding the permanent estab- 
lishment of the first Roman Republic, were as hopelessly 
divided as the States are now. At the present time they 
are sufficiently discordant, but their existing discord is har- 
mony when compared with the domestic quarrels which, at 
various times, and never more notably than during the cen- 
tury before the pontificate of St. Gregory the Seventh, and 
after that of the great Pope Boniface the Eighth, disturbed 
the precarious truce of the Italian States. ‘They have occa- 
sionally formed leagues, for the accomplishment of particular 
ends; but the league did not always subsist until the pro- 
posed end was gained. It has often occurred to Italian 
statesmen, that a federal league, differing in no essential 
point from our American compact, might be formed in 
Italy. It has been proposed, tried, and found wanting, and 
the trial has been made more than once. In the ancient 
monuments of Italy there are traces — not sufficiently dis- 
tinct, however, to warrant any other than a professed anti- 
quarian to form an opinion reflexly certain — that Italy 
was united twice, though not for a long time, before the 
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union which was brought about by the Roman arms. 
The ubiquitous Celts seem to have been the authors of 
those unions, if such there were. Barbarians of the North 
descended in swarms upon Italy, and established a sort of 
peace, — solitudinem fecerunt, pacem appellanere. The 
Latin Emperors enabled the Peninsula to present at least 
the appearance of unity until the fall of the Western Em- 
pire; and the Greek Cesars, after that event, and by the 
aid of the Popes, succeeded in preserving the shade of 
Italian unity, until their inveterate determination to exalt 
heresy, to crush the Chair of St. Peter, and to set up in its 
stead the fallen patriarchate of Constantinople, compelled 
the Holy See to take into its own hands the government 
of what was left of the Empire in Italy, and to create, at 
the proper time, a new Western Empire. The unity of 
Italy never ceased to be a problem to the Western Emper- 
ors, particularly after they declared war against St. Peter's 
Chair, which made them, — a war that endured many years, 
and ended with the fall of the Franconian Cesars, crushed 
by the anathema of the Holy See, and with the election, 
under the auspices of the Pope, of better men in their 
stead. Since the last reorganization of the Empire, the 
German Cesars have never lost sight of the problem of 
Italian unity, and not one of them nas solved it. No 
stranger ever solved it. ‘The Pagan Republic and Empire 
made Italy present the appearance of one people, but the 
internal causes of dissension were always in operation, and 
the one Italian nation was only an integral part of an em- 
pire which embraced the world, and, in the language of the 
poet, made a city of that which was once the universe. 
The Popes have done more to present to the world the 
spectacle of one Italian nation, than all the powers, native 
or foreign, that have watched, toiled, and fought to that 
end these two thousand years. ‘This result w as not directly 
intended by the Holy See, though, of course, not excluded 
from its design. It is always true that the kingdom of 
God is not of this world, but Italy herein found it to be 
true, that he who seeks first the kingdom of God has all 
other things added to him. Italy was never so glorious as 
when the Pope was her temporal Lord. At no other time 
did she or could she bid defiance to the Cesars, who had 
degenerated into schismatical tyrants. If Italy offer a 
prayer for her only once discovered nationality, she should 
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pray for the return of a Pope Alexander Third. ‘The un- 
happy Gioberti, speculating upon these facts, offered, as 
his plan for the erection of a United Italy, a federal union 
not dissimilar to the American, each State remaining sov- 
ereign, under the supreme moderatorship of the Pope. He 
was insincere, and he regarded the Holy See as a sort of 
temporal means for the regeneration of Italy. He was a 
worldly man, and his plans, by a strange perversion of his 
own principles, involved the subordination of the spiritual 
to the temporal. He staked all, even his soul; he failed 
and died. 

Napoleon said that Italy is a geographical expression. 
The mot is severe, but all history, with the exception which 
we have noted, confirms the judgment of Bonaparte. It 
is not to be supposed that the Italians of our own day are 
ignorant of the history of the attempts to establish Italian 
nationality. ‘They draw different conclusions from the 
same premises, according to the stand-point of each, but 
they do not deny the premises. Hence, there is every shade 
of opinion in Italy with reference to Italian nationality. 
Some ask for one republic. But each large city claims to 
be the capital. All the cities are jealous of the pretensions 
of Rome in this respect. They are weary of hearing her 
named the Eternal City. Rome, on the other hand, will not 
listen to the claims of the other cities. And they, if the 
pretensions of Rome were set aside, would never yield the 
hope which is cherished by each of them, of becoming the 
capital city of all Italy,— perhaps of Europe, — perhaps of 
the world,— for the idea of the Italian primacy is deeply 
engraven in the Italian heart. Gioberti expressed the idea, 
but he clothed it in an impossible dress. 

Other Italian public men ask for a group of independent 
republics, to be multiplied to an indefinite extent, and to 
be connected by no other tie than a common language and 
geographical name. ‘This is a return to the old state of 
Italy in her worst times, when an arrow could scarcely be 
shot from any point without falling into hostile territory. 
Others ask for a federal republic. SSome would have one 
Italian kingdom, governed by an Italian prince. Others 
accept the idea of a kingdom, but demand a foreign prince. 
There are Italians who recommend a partition of Italy 
between Sardinia, Rome, and Naples. ‘This proposition is 
amended by others, who wish to add Tuscany to the Italian 
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powers. A further amendment is suggested, which is, that 
Genoa, Venice, and Pisa may once more be made free cities. 
Other Italian cities, with knife in hand, loudly press their 
claim to be also free cities. Then there are not wanting 
Italians who look upon this field of discord with an eye of 
resolute despair, and say that an extension of Austrian do- 
minion over the entire Peninsula is the only thing which 
can save Italy. 

This is, assuredly, a state of things which affords no con- 
tradiction to the bitter sarcasm of Bonaparte, and no hope 
for an Italian nation. The Italians who were not satisfied 
with the old condition of affairs never had a clearer field of 
operations than in 1848. The noble old man, Radetski, it 
is true, proved himself to be the best general of our times, 
but even he could scarcely have restored the status quo in 
Lombardy had he not been negatively aided by the treachery 
of the republicans against Charles Albert, and the utterly 
hopeless quarrels of the revolutionists among themselves. 

Let no one suppose that the jarring factions which we 
have mentioned represented Italy. ‘The prope were satis- 
fied with the existing state of things, and with such changes 
as their rulers might freely make. ‘The persons whose war 
of words and discordant plans we have described, were not 
a tenth of the inhabitants of Italy. They represented the 
demagogues and the political atheism of the Peninsula. 
They spoke in the name of the people,—demagogues 
always do,— but their voice was the voice of the secret 
societies. ‘The only man who could, with an appearance 
of right, claim to represent any portion of Italy, was Charles 
Albert. He was a legitimate sovereign. 

Mazzini was quite aware, while he was planning the 
revolution of 1848, that the quarrels of his associates, in- 
struments, and allies from the different states of Italy, would 
make the chances of the struggle militate against. him, not- 
withstanding the terrors of his secret organization. He, 
as well as any man living, knows that the revolutionists of 
Italy are not strong enough to accomplish their purposes. 
He knows full well the meaning of the phrase that “ Italy 
is a geographical expression.” Aid, therefore, must come 
from without. There was no time for the infusion of new 
blood into the veins of Italy, and the secret societies of the 
Continent, although powerful helpers, and necessary to his 
plans, were not strong enough to insure victory to the flag 
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of the republic. Besides, national antipathies, and a too 
grasping disposition on their part, might, to a certain ex- 
tent, make their aid less valuable. Men, money, and arms, 
from quarters where sympathy for the movement was felt, 
were not to be refused; but this was not yet enough. 
There remained the sympathy of the scattered fragments 
of the Protestant world for the revolution, on the ground 
that it would be likely to dethrone their everlasting enemy, 
the Pope of Rome, and perhaps to destroy him utterly. 
Rome is the only city in the world which can boast that 
heresy was never openly preached within its walls. Could 
not this glory be taken from her by the strong arm? ‘The 
disjecta membra of Protestantism can be at a moment’s 
warning temporarily united for one purpose,—that of 
“ putting down the Pope.” It was decided between Maz- 
zini and the Protestant leaders, on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, that the attempt should be made, and the World’s 
Convention at London was the result. Mazzini, on his 
part, agreed to open Italy, and, above all, Rome, to Prot- 
estantism, to prosecute the work of the Duchess Renée 
of Ferrara, and to make, if not Luther, Calvin, and Wes- 
ley, at least Savonarola, Arnold of Brescia, Sarpi, and 
Peter Waldo, the patron saints of regenerated Italy. He 
promised to apply the principles of the purest democracy 
of the nineteenth century to the religious concerns of Eu- 
rope, and, as soon as the new republic was inaugurated, he 
promised to call a second World’s Convention at Rome, to 
decide, upon democratic principles, what the future religion 
of the world should be. 

It is easy to conceive that the Protestant leaders, espe- 
cially those from England and America, were filled with 
enthusiasm at the news of a prospect so pleasant to them. 
They promised to collect money, to agitate, to call meet- 
ings, to engage the whole Protestant world in the work, to 
spare no effort whereby Protestant governments, and even 
that of the United States, might be induced to aid the move- 
ment, if not actively, at least passively, by sending ambas- 
sadors, or secretaries, or consuls, or at least secret agents, — 
Lord Mintos and Dudley Manns. How well and how faith- 
fully the Protestant leaders performed their part of the 
contract is known to the world. The New York Address 
to the Holy Father was an exquisitely conceived part of 
their plan. ‘They labored so zealously, and with so much 
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worldly prudence, that not a few Catholic public men, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, were beguiled. Most Catholics 
are now awakened, but there are yet among us a few wor- 
shippers of Mazzini. The events of the next five years 
will undeceive them, if they be honest men. In view of 
the fidelity with which the Protestant leaders fulfilled their 
promises to Mazzini,—we symbolize “Young Italy” under 
the name of Mazzini, its self-created, and therefore inane 
soul,— we cannot wonder at the tempest of baffled rage 
which they have raised since the reaction of 1849. It is no 
comfort to them to know that the Church has gained much 
in the Catholic countries which were the theatre of revolu- 
tion in 1848; that her assertion of Apostolical authority, 
of herself as a kingdom founded upon a rock, was never 
more stern and successful than during the last five years; 
and that Pius the Ninth has in several Protestant countries, 
and three times in England, asserted the supremacy of the 
Church over the temporal order, and has in every instance 
used not in vain his spiritual sword. A survey of the field 
shows to even the most common observer, that the only 
party or body which has lost nothing, and gained anything 
by the revolution, is the Church. Why should not the 
heathen rage ? 

It seems probable that Mazzini intended to fulfil his part 
of the contract. But he could not foresee the triumphs of 
the king at Naples, or the suppression of the insurrection 
of June in Paris, and the return of the Bonaparte dynasty ; 
neither could he foretell the entry of the Russian into Hun- 
gary. The Lord, whom Mazzini had determined to de- 
pose upon earth, sat in the heavens, and laughed the con- 
spirators to scorn. Mazzini, however, and the Protestant 
leaders, have by no means receded from the contract. A 
new revolution is in course of preparation, —the Reds an- 
nounce their revolutions as theatrical managers announce 
their plays, — and the same means are to be adopted as in 
1846-48. The prospect of a general war emboldens them 
to hope for a greater measure of success than fell to their 
lot in 1849. Russia is to be kept so busy by England, — 
perhaps France and Turkey, — that she will have enough 
to do in attending to her own affairs, and Austria will not 
have her aid in the suppression of a new Hungarian insur- 
rection. Austria is truly regarded by the conspirators as 
the great secular barrier against the Red Republic, and it 
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is supposed that the combined Magyar and Italian move- 
ments, aided, of course, by England and the Protestant 
world, and at least not resisted by France, will prove 
strong enough to accomplish the ruin of the house of 
Hapsburg-Lorraine. ‘The Protestant leaders, on their part, 
demand the head of St. Peter, and Mazzini has promised it. 
Both parties will this time move every agent in their world 
to accomplish their purpose, and so a Protestant Italy is 
regarded by some as somewhat more than an empty name 
for the Italy of the next half-century. 

Accordingly, as we have intimated, and as an examina- 
tion of most of the books cited at the head of this article 
will show, the question of a Protestant Italy engages the 
attention of all men who regard the affairs of the Penin- 
sula with any degree of interest. The feeling with refer- 
ence to it singularly varies. It is undeniable that, from a 
human point of view, the prospect of a Protestant Italy 
does not look very dismal. Mazzini, being an Italian of 
Catholic antecedents, has as hearty a contempt for Protes- 
tantism as any man can have. But the assistance of the 
Protestant world is to him an absolute necessity, and he 
must at least feign to meet its longing for revenge. His 
victims, among the loyal people of Italy, will not be sacri- 
ficed to Protestantism, but to the evil genius of Young 
Italy. The Protestant world looks forward to the result of 
the movement with anxiety and guilty hope. The reorLe 
of Italy learn with unconcealed horror that Protestantism, 
which has proved hardly less fatal to the interests of the 
European populations than Mahometanism has proved to 
the East, is about to make a new descent upon Italy. 
Better a new descent of the barbarians of the North. The 
Civilta Cattolica, Father Perrone, the author of the Fatti 
Atroci, and other standard-bearers of the true Italian peo- 
ple, have demonstrated to the world that Italy cannot be 
a Protestant nation. A contemporary cited at the head of 
this article, and who appears to have looked into this mat- 
ter with considerable earnestness, gives it as his opinion 
that the chief hope of a Protestant Italy lies, as it has lain 
these three centuries, in the Waldenses of Piedmont. 
Truly the hope is very small. Great efforts are made to 
convince the Protestant world that the Waldenses are be- 
coming formidable; but there is no room for fear on this 
head. With the exception of a newspaper and a meeting- 
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house, established by the permission of the government of 
Turin, as a state trick to intimidate the Pope, the Wal- 
denses are what they always were, a little band of fanatics 
who can harm only themselves. It is true that they are 
aware that the hope of the Protestant world points to them 
as efficient agents in the coming “ regeneration of Italy,” 
and they may, in consequence, be drawn into an active 
participation with the plots of Mazzini and company. In- 
deed, their leaders are compromised; but the poor people, 
as is usual in such cases, will be the sufferers. 

The writers who profess to represent the views of the 
liberal party view this Protestant aggression upon Italy 
with scarcely disguised contempt. ‘Tommaseo, with other 
authors of the same school, and even Gioberti, contend 
that Protestantism is a weed which can never grow in 
Italy. In all their plans for political, civil, and social re- 
form, they assume as a condition of Italian regeneration 
that Italy must continue to be a Catholic nation. Only a 
few of the more virulent among the radicals dissent herein 
from their liberal brethren, and these, like Mazzini, call in 
the Protestants as a last, desperate means for the success 
of the revolution. “ Drowning men catch at straws.” If 
the Italian Rinnovamento come to pass through the aid 
of Satan and Protestantism, and if Protestantism be em- 
boldened thereby to begin its operations in Italy, and if the 
revolutionary leaders succeed in the inauguration of a new 
Babylonish captivity,—the exile of the Pope for a few 
years, — the demagogues will have no mercy upon their 
Protestant allies. If Protestantism be rooted in the land, 
the Italy of to-day, certainly the Papal portion of it, will 
for the first time know what despotism means. It is easy 
to conceive what will become of the Protestant allies of 
Mazzini. The liberals hate “Jo straniero,’ even when a 
Catholic. If a Protestant, they use him as an instrument, 
and then throw him aside as a worthless tool. It is strange 
that Protestants have not learned the alphabet of the his- 
tory of Italy. 

Tommaseo, Gioberti, and all the writers of that party 
whom we have consulted, ask for the abolition of the ex- 
ercise of what they call the temporal power of the Pope, 
leaving with him the theoretical rights which their Italian 
logic does not permit them to controvert directly. They 
admit principles which immediately establish this right ; 
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but when they are permitted to define the spiritual prerog- 
atives of the Pope, they insist, with the utmost earnest- 
ness, upon the preservation to Italy of the Apostolic Chair. 
It is a curious, though not a wonderful, thing. 

It is said by some that the Italian populations have a 
Celtic basis, and, as the Celt is not easily inclined to make 
radical changes in his institutions, so the Italian clings to 
those things which seemed good to his fathers. However 
this may be, we are not disposed to lose sight of the fact 
that Rome, like Jerusalem, lives her life under an especial 
providence of God, and our certainty that Mazzini cannot 
in the end prevail is founded upon the evidences of that 
providence, which are so abundant in the history of the 
everlasting contest between the Church and the World. 
Possibly, the Italian liberals unconsciously recognize this 
thing. ‘Then all the real even human glory of Italy is in- 
separably connected with the presence of St. Peter upon 
Italian ground. His departure is the signal for the com- 
mencement of temporal ruin. His is the oldest sovereignty 
of Europe, and even the Italian radicals have not ceased 
to regard lo straniero, whether Teuton or Saxon, as a bar- 
barian, or to repeat with pride the history of the days 
when the successor of Peter was the acknowledged king 
of kings onearth. Nor do they look without secret pride 
upon the manifestations of Papal power which Pius the 
Ninth, notwithstanding the opposition of the Protestant 
world, sends forth with the same holy and imperturbable 
confidence as if the hand of the great time-measurer of 
centuries had been moved back to the Middle Ages. What 
a miserable thing Protestantism must be, exclaims the 
scoffing Italian, if it cannot withstand the Rome of the 
nineteenth century! How can it help us, when it cannot 
help itself? However, our space fails us, and we must re- 
serve the further consideration of this branch of the subject 
for a future occasion. 
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Art. V.— Mercersburg Quarterly Review. Chambersburg, Pa. 
January, 1854. 


Tue revival of Catholicity in Germany and Great Britain, and 
its diffusion by means of immigration and conversion in this coun- 
try, together with its partial emancipation from the State in France, 
Austria, and Spain, have produced no little effect on the Protestant 
mind, and no little commotion in the Protestant camp. It is evi- 
dent that there has been, since the commencement of the present 
century, a decided reaction in favor of Catholicity, and large num- 
bers in all countries have felt that the only refuge from infidelity, 
anarchy, and licentiousness is in a hearty and speedy return to the 
bosom of the Catholic Church. Intelligent and earnest-minded 
Protestants have become convinced, that, unless they can find, out- 
side of the present Roman Catholic Apostolic Church, some ground 
on which they can stand different from that of vulgar Protestant- 
ism, they have no alternative but either to become Catholics or to 
rush forward into absolute infidelity. Some have sought this 
ground in a further development and extension of the principle of 
private judgment; some have sought it in a further limitation of 
that principle, and in the assertion along with it of the authority of 
tradition ; and others have sought it in the assertion of what may 
be called historical development. The first class are rationalists, 
and deny all religion as distinguished from simple human _philoso- 
phy, such as Unitarians, German Neologists, and the American 
Transcendentalists. ‘The second class follow what is called a 
‘** Romanizing tendency,” and are best known under the name of 
Puseyites. ‘The last class accept the Catholic Church down to the 
sixteenth century, and assert Protestantism as its legitimate histori- 
cal development and continuation. With these are to be ranked 
the later German and our own Mercersburg Protestant theologians. 

The first and second classes have been sufficiently refuted in 
our own pages and elsewhere. The Rationalists are really reject- 
ers of Christianity, and cannot with any justice claim to be re- 
garded as Christians. ‘They have fallen below the ancient Pagan 
philosophers. ‘The Puseyites approach too near to the Church to 
be good Protestants, and yet not near enough to be even so much as 
bad Catholics. They are inconsistent and double-tongued, theo- 
logically considered, and need not detain us a moment. But the 
third class have not yet, at least in this country, been formally met 
and refuted. A few remarks, therefore, on their distinctive prin- 
ciple will perhaps not be i!l-timed, or unacceptable to our readers. 

The chiefs of this school in the United States are Dr. John W. 
Nevin and Dr. Philip Schaff, the former a native American, the 
latter a native of Germany. Both are members of the German 
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Reformed Church, both are men of rare attainments, and Dr. Nevin 
especially is a man of great ability and earnestness, and as a 
scholar, as a logician, and as an original and vigorous writer, infe- 
rior to no Protestant divine in the country. His papers in the Mer- 
cersburg Review on Early Christianity and St. Cyprian are mas- 
terpieces of their kind, and indicate a mind of the first order. 
For both of these gentlemen we entertain a very high personal 
esteem, and shall very much regret if, in what we may say of their 
peculiar hypothesis, there should be anything to wound their feel- 
ings, or to give them in any degree personal ‘offence. 

The hypothesis they put forward as the only ground on which 
Protestantism can be defended as a religion is, that it is the histor- 
ical development and vital continuation of the Church of the ages 
preceding the so-called Reformation. The following, from an arti- 
cle by Dr. Nevin in the last number of the Mercersburg Review, will 
place our readers in possession of the general position of the school. 


‘*The whole case is plain enough. The Christianity of the second, 
third, and fourth centuries, we say, was progressively of the same gen- 
eral order throughout the entire Christian world, and in this character it 
differed altogether from modern Protestantism, and Jed fairly and directly 
towards the Roman Catholic system of the Middle Ages. In proof of 
this simply historical assertion, we point to facts. It is purely a question 
of history in the first place, to be either granted or denied as the truth of 
facts may seem to require. Is the general proposition true as a historical 
fact, or is it not? If not, let this be shown by proper evidence. But if it 
be true, what then? Must it be ignored or overlooked? No honest Prot- 
estant certainly will say that. We are bound to look it firmly in the face ; 
and when the question is then asked, How is this fact to be construed over 
against the claims of Protestantism? it should be felt to be one that is en- 
titled to some open and manly answer. There are now but two general 
ways in which to dispose of the matter consistently with these claims. 
We may treat the Church of the first ages after the time of -the Apostles 
as a wholesale falsification of Christianity in its proper Apostolical form, 
and so make the truth of Protestantism to consist in its being a new edition 
altogether of what was then so short-lived in the beginning ; or we may 
allow a true continuation of the primitive life of Christianity in the early 
Church, according to the article in the Creed, and make Protestantism 
then to agree with it in some way of historical derivation, answerable to 
the law of growth in the natural world, by which all differences shall be 
resolved into outward accident and form merely, whilst the inward sub- 
stance is taken to be always the same. One or the other of these methods 
we must adopt for the solution of the question in hand, or else fall into 
downright obscurantism of the most pitiful sort. The first method, how- 
ever, is only another name for infidelity, denying as it does practically the 
existence of the Church and the authority of the Creed. The case then 
shuts the cause of Protestantism up to the other view, as the only one by 
which its pretensions can be consistently maintained without treason to 
Christianity. This is the general conclusion of our argument in the arti- 
cles of the ‘ Mercersburg Review’ on the Early Church. The argu- 
ment itself proposes no particular theory or scheme, for the construction 
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of such a historical genesis as the case is shown to demand. It merely 
urges the necessity of some scheme of the sort, if Protestantism is te be 
upheld at all. That, however, is at once much. It implies, in the first 
place, a true succession of Christianity in the Catholic Church, in spite of 
all corruptions, not only from the first century to the sixth, but from the 
sixth century also to the sixteenth, This makes the Church an object of 
respect through all ages. And in the second place, it requires that Prot- 
estantism shall not be taken to be sucha rupture with the Catholic Church, 

as excludes the idea of a strictly historical continuity of being between 
what Christianity is now in the one form and what it was before in the 
other. When it comes to such wholesale negation and contradiction, the 
true idea of Protestantism is gone, and we have only unhistorical radicalism 
in its place. Protestantism must be historical, to be true. ‘To say that it 
is not the continuation of the previous life of the Church, of one substance 
though not of one form with what this was in all past ages, is at once to 
pronounce it Antichristian and false.’? — pp. 109-111. 


How Protestantism can be a true historical development and 
continuation of the Catholicity of the ages preceding that of the 
Reformers, Dr. Nevin, unhappily, does not tell us. On this point 
no member of the school, whether in this country or in Germany, 
affords us any light. The school prove, and beyond the possibility 
of doubt or cavil, that Protestantism, if Christian, must be such 
development and continuation ; but that it is or that it can be justly 
so regarded, they do not prove, or even attempt to prove. But if 
they mean to continue Protestants, or to maintain Protestantism in 
any respect as a form of Christianity, this is precisely the point 
they must prove; and unless they do prove it, they cannot safely 
remain in their present position. As they acknowledge the Church 
in communion with the See of Rome was, prior to the Reforma- 
tion, the Christian Church, in which circulated the true Christian 
life, and as they confess that Protestantism, as to its form at least, 
is something different from that Church, it is incumbent on them to 
prove that it is identical in substance, in order to justify themselves 
in remaining outside of the present Catholic Church, which as to 
form, if in no other respect, is undeniably the continuation of the 
primitive and medieval Church. The Catholic Church, or Church in 
communion with the See of Rome, is presumptively, at least, the 
true continuation of the Christian Church that preceded Luther. 
It is identically that Church in polity, in organization, in constitution, 
in name, in doctrine, in orders, and in general discipline. It has 
maintained the succession unbroken, and is now, as Dr. Nevin has 
unanswerably proved, what the Christian Church was in the time 
of Cyprian, and in the Apostolic age. The presumption, then, 
certainly is, that she is the true historical continuation of the Chris- 
tian Church, and that it is in her communion, not outside of it, that 
continues to circulate the true Christian life. The presumption, 
then, is against Protestantism, and before one can justify himself 
in remaining a Protestant, he must overcome that presumption by 
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proving beyond a reasonable doubt that the current of Christian life 
has ceased to circulate in that Church, and now actually flows in 
Protestant channels. The question is momentous, and must press 
with terrible weight upon every serious-minded Protestant, who is 
really in earnest to be united by a living union to Christ as his liv- 
ing head. 

We suppose it will be conceded that the life of Christ is one 
and indivisible, and therefore unites all who live it in one living 
and compact body; and as men in this life are not disembodied 
spirits, but spirit united to body, it must unite all who live it in one 
external as well as internal communion. Undoubtedly, a man may 
be in the external communion of the Church without living the life 
of Christ, but all philosophy and theology impugn the notion that 
one can live his life out of that communion. ‘To suppose it would 
lead us back to the heresy of the Docete, or at least render the 
assumption of a real body by our Lord quite unnecessary and with- 
out motive. One of two things, then: either we must assume that 
Protestantism is the true continuation of the Christian life, and thus 
deny that life to the Catholic communion, or we must assert it for 
the Catholic Church and deny it to the Protestant sects. No doubt 
it seems a hard case to unchristianize all the Protestant sects, and 
to deny to Protestants all Christian life, or real union through that 
life with Christ, the only Redeemer and Saviour; but it is a still 
harder case to deny it to the Catholic communion, for the number 
of individuals to be declared out of the pale of the Christian Church, 
or to be unchristianized, in the latter case, is immensely greater 
than in the former. It will not do to divide Christ, or to pretend 
that his life flows alike in the Catholic communion and in the Prot- 
estant. To pretend the latter would be fatal to the very hypothesis 
in question, for Protestantism would, in that case, be no more a 
development and continuation of it than Catholicity. The life would 
continue to flow on in the Catholic Church as before, and the most 
that could be said would be that Protestantism as well as Catho- 
licity continues the Christian life, not that it is its true historical 
development and continuation, as the hypothesis asserts. 

Moreover, the general theory of development that underlies the 
hypothesis, stands greatly in need of being proved. It assumes 
that the human race is in a state of continuous devleopment or 
progress ; that human life is simply evolution ; thus confounding 
first and final causes, or rather, losing sight of proper final causes 
altogether, which at bottom conceals a purely pantheistic thought. 
With this general theory of human progress or evolution the school 
connects that of a continuous development or evolution of Chris- 
tianity. Always does it regard Christianity as something to be 
developed and perfected, never simply as a law to be accepted and 
obeyed. Through all Protestantism, as it is now developed, runs 
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the conception, either that Christianity was imperfect as originally 
given, and needs to be perfected, completed, by human thought 
and virtue, or else that it ought to vary and adapt itself to the varia- 
tions and changes of time and place. In the latter case, Protestant- 
ism will not have Christianity introduce a fixed and permanent, 
therefore a divine, element into human affairs, but insists that the 
law shall be itself variable, and vary according to the ever-varying 
notions, passions, and caprices of those placed under it. In the 
former case, it confounds making and promulgating the law with 
knowledge of the law and obedience to it, or the perfection of the 
law with the perfection that results to individual life and character 
from knowing and obeying it. The fundamental error is in the 
assumption of legislative power by the creature, which involves 
the seminal principle of Atheism, as we have so often labored to 
demonstrate. There may be development and progress in our 
individual knowledge of the Christian religion, and conformity to 
it ; but there can be none, effected by second causes, in that religion 
itself, for it is wholly a Divine creation, and wholly a Divine law. 
It can be changed, modified, developed, only by God himself. We 
therefore cannot accept the Mercersburg theory of development. 
All historical development, be it more or less, is in relation to the 
Final Cause, not to the First Cause, and is a progress in attaining 
to the end for which man has been created, not a progress in his 
own being or powers as a creature, as a second cause, or in the 
divinely instituted means of gaining that end. 

But waiving all this, we cannot concede that Protestantism is in 
any sense the historical development and continuation of the Cath- 
olic Church which preceded it. Development must continue and un- 
fold the subject developed. What is in the development must have 
been previously in the subject, as the blossom is in the bud, as the 
bud in the germ, or the germ in the seed, otherwise it is not, as Dr. 
Newman has well shown, a development, but a corruption. Now 
take the Catholic system as presented by the Church in any age 
prior to the sixteenth century, and tell us of what in that system 
Protestantism is the development and continuation. Do you say it 
is the development and continuation of the hidden life of Christ ? 
That is a simple assertion, which is neither proved nor susceptible 
of proof. But if there is any one thing that indicates the presence 
of the life of Christ, it is unity. The natural and invariable ten- 
dency of that life is to unite all who live it in one body. It is 
undeniably charity, and charity is love, and all love is unitive, and 
therefore whoever truly loves seeks by that fact to become one 
with the object of his love. Charity unites all who have it with 
Christ their head, and with one another as members of his body. 
If Protestantism were a development and continuation of the divine 
life of Christ, we should see it tending everywhere to unity, as 
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governed by the unitive spirit of love or charity. But instead of 
this, we see the very reverse. The whole history of Protestantism, 
from the first, proves that its innate tendency is to diversity, to dis- 
union, to separation. Hence, hardly had it begun its career before 
it split into hostile sects, and the number of its sects has been con- 
stantly increasing through every period of its duration. Dr. Nevin 
has in the Mercersburg Review shown conclusively the incompati- 
bility of the ‘sect system” with Christianity. But this system is 
clearly inseparable from Protestantism. How, then, pretend for a 
moment that Protestantism develops and continues the life of Christ ? 

Protestantism does not, assuredly, develop and continue the 
Catholic Church of preceding ages as a polity, for it was avowedly 
in this respect a complete rupture with it, and that Church as a 
polity is certainly continued by the present Catholic Church. 
Protestantism separated from the Catholic polity, denied and shook 
off its authority. It denounced the Pope as Antichrist, the Church 
as the whore of Babylon, and formed, or organized as it could, new 
ecclesiastical polities, after diverse and contradictory models, for 
itself. It certainly, then, was no development and continuation of 
the old Christian Church as a polity, and is undeniably a multitude 
of separate and diverse external bodies. This, if the Church of 
Christ be a polity at all, is fatal to the hypothesis under considera- 
tion. 

Will you tell us that it is a development and continuation of the 
Church as doctrine? A denial is a rupture, not a development and 
continuation, and under the head of doctrine Protestantism simply 
denies doctrines previously held by the Church. There is not a 
single doctrine or dogma of the old Church that it has developed, 
or continued, in so far as it has anything peculiar to itself. In so 
far as it differs from the primitive, the medizval, or the present 
Church in doctrine, it differs solely by denial, that is, by an open 
rupture with the acknowledged Christian Church. The Christian 
Church taught and teaches that man is justified by faith, that is, 
faith perfected by charity, fides formata, and therefore by faith 
and works, not by faith alone, without works. Has Protestantism 
developed and continued this doctrine? Not at all. It has simply 
denied the necessity of good works, and asserted that we are justi- 
fied by faith alone, — the fides informis of the Schoolmen. Here 
is a rupture, not a development; for there is no doctrine or princi- 
ple ever held by the Church of which justification by faith alone, 
without charity or good works, is or can be an element or seminal 
principle, and a doctrine which had not its element or seminal prin- 
ciple in the preceding Church can in no sense be called a develop- 
ment or continuation of it. 

Take the sacramental principle. Has Protestantism developed 
and continued that? Everybody knows that it began by denying 
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five Sacraments out of seven, mutilated the two it professed to retain, 
and obscured, if it did not expressly deny, the sacramental princi- 
ple itself. Here, if anything, it was a rupture with the old Church, 
not its development or continuation. So of penitential works, 
indulgences, purgatory, prayers for the dead, invocation of the 
saints, the worship of Mary, &c. Protestantism simply broke with 
the past, and failed entirely to develop and continue it. So we 
might go on to the end of the chapter; but it is unnecessary. 
Some things held by the old Church, Protestantism did not at first 
reject, but in no case has it developed and continued under a de- 
veloped form any principle or tendency of the Christian Church 
which preceded it. In point of fact, it never professed to do any- 
thing of the sort. It did not profess to be a development and con- 
tinuation of the Church subsisting from the Apostles down to the 
sixteenth century. It avowedly broke with that Church, and as- 
sumed that it had apostatized, and for eight hundred years, some 
said a thousand, and others twelve hundred years, had been an 
adulterous Church, the synagogue of Satan, and no true Church of 
Christ at all. It professed to go back of that Church, and to revive 
primitive Christianity free from what it called Papal corruptions. 

Nothing is more certain, than that what Dr. Nevin stigmatizes 
and refutes as Puritanism is true and genuine Protestantism; and 
nothing is more evident to us, than that, if Protestantism can be sus- 
tained only on the Mercersburg hypothesis, it cannot be sustained 
at all. Protestants themselves see it, and hence the charge of Ro- 
manizing which they bring against its advocates. If you concede 
that the true historical continuation of Christianity down to the six- 
teenth century was in the Church in communion with the See of 
Rome, you must concede that it is so down to the present moment. 
Never after such a concession will you be able to oust the Catholic 
Church, or put your Protestantism in possession. 

We suspect this hypothesis is seized upon mainly as an expe- 
dient, and as the only conceivable one, to save the Christian char- 
acter of Protestantism. Its authors or inventors think the Reform- 
ers must have had some good reason for their rupture with Rome, 
and feel that they ought not to pronounce a sentence of condemna- 
tion on their fathers by deserting the Reformation and returning to 
the Church it sought to destroy. They therefore seek some expe- 
dient for justifying the Protestant movement in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is no easy matter for men who have been brought u 
Protestants, and have been accustomed from their childhood to hear 
the Reformation spoken of as the most glorious event in the annals 
of the human race, to make up their minds to pronounce it entirely 
wrong from the beginning, without a single excuse or palliation. 
Then to look upon our own friends and relations, the many emi- 
nent men and amiable people who at least have displayed many 
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noble qualities and lofty virtues in the natural order, whom we 
have associated with or from infancy been taught to love and re- 
vere, as strangers to the supernatural lifé of Christ, aliens from the 
Christian commonwealth, is painful and revolting to our natural 
sympathies and affections, and naturally leads us, though far enough 
from being satisfied with Protestantism as it is, to seek out some 
hypothesis which will save us from this painful necessity. More- 
over, we have heard so much said against the Church of Rome, 
we find so much that iseinexplicable in her history, and so much 
among her children that is scandalous, that we feel a strong aver- 
sion to recognizing her as the Church of Christ, and are prepared 
to grasp eagerly at any plausible pretext for not accepting her. 
Most, if not all of us, who have come from Protestantism into the 
Church, have taken the step with reluctance, have delayed taking 
it as long as we could, and have wished that we could feel ourselves 
justified in not taking it at all. It is an unknown land to us, and 
we fear that we shall encounter terrible monsters there; and 
without the grace of God overcoming our prejudices, and giving 
us more than a natural courage, we never could take the resolution 
to sever ourselves from our whole past, and form new and untried 
relations. All these considerations no doubt weigh with the chiefs 
of the school, conceal from their eyes the unsoundness of their 
hypothesis, and lead them to attach a weight to it which it certainly 
does not possess, and which, if they were less anxious to find it 
true, they certainly could not attach to it. 

Our Mercersburg friends seem to us also to deceive themselves 
by taking certain principles and tendencies which they find among 
Catholics in the Middle Ages, for principles and tendencies of the 
Christian Church herself, or, if they prefer, the Christian religion. 
There is no question that Protestantism is a development and con- 
tinuation of principles and tendencies which may be detected in 
medizval history. ‘The Reformers invented nothing; they only 
developed and continued a movement which had commenced long 
before them. But the question to be settled is, Were these true 
Christian principles and tendencies? In reading Dr. Schaff’s work 
on the Protestant Principle, we find him assuming throughout that 
every principle and tendency subsequently accepted, developed, 
and continued by Protestantism was a sound Christian principle 
and a good tendency. But this begs the question. Nay, this is an 
inconsistency, for he concedes that the medieval Church was the 
true Christian Church, and these principles and tendencies were 
undeniably repudiated by her; and therefore to develop and con- 
tinue them was anything but to develop and continue the Catholic 
Church or the Christian religion. 

Over against the city of God stands, and from the Fall has stood, 
the city of the world, of which Satan is the prince. Between 
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these two cities there is, has been, and to the end of time will be, 
unrelenting war. This war on the part of Satan is not prosecuted 
on fair and honorable principles, but is carried on by stratagem, by 
cunning, and by fraud. In open warfare he knows perfectly well 
that he can gain only a shameful defeat. He can hope for a tem- 
porary success only by gaining, through deception, partisans within 
the Church herself. Hence, he has always labored to insinuate 
into the minds of Catholics the principles and maxims of the city 
of the world ; and hence, we find always among Catholics a larger 
or smaller number of individuals governed by uncatholic principles 
and tendencies. As time goes on, these principles and tendencies 
are developed and become heresies, which the Church anathema- 
tizes, expelling at the same time from her communion those per- 
sons who are mad enough obstinately to adhere to them. Now it 
is certain, historically, that the principles and tendencies of which 
Protestantism is the development and continuation are of this sort, 
not by any means the development and continuation of the princi- 
ples and tendencies of the Christian religion, or of such as were 
approved by the Christian Church, or pertain to the city of God. 
The Church, which it is conceded represented Christianity, always 
opposed them, and they may all be proved to have their seat in the 
corrupt or fallen nature of man. If, then, we accept the Catholic 
Church down to the sixteenth century as the historical expression 
and continuation of Christianity, we are precluded from maintain- 
ing that Protestantism is the historical development and continuation 
of the Christian religion. It should be regarded rather as the de- 
velopment and realization of the corrupt nature of man, of the 
maxims, principles, and tendencies of the world, than of Chris- 
tianity or the city of God. 

We insist on this point, because it is precisely in mistaking the 
developments of human nature, or the principles and tendencies of 
human nature, struggling against the principles and maxims of the 
city of God, that our Mercersburg friends seem to themselves to 
obtain some sort of support for their hypothesis. Regarding these 
developments as the natural and proper developments of Christian- 
ity, or as the developments effected in Christians by Christianity, 
they call them Christian, and pronounce whatever they find in the 
Church at any time opposed to them, Antichristian, or a corruption. 
Nothing can be more false or injurious to the Gospel. Yet they 
are led to it by their theory of development, which supposes that 
Christianity, though in some sense objectively given to man, was 
given only in germ, imperfect, incomplete, to be perfected, com- 
pleted by a development, and not so much by a development of it as 
an objective system as a development of human nature, or rather of 
human life, effected by it. They are thus able to assert develop- 
ments in a good sense, and are led, whenever they see dawning 
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among Christians a principle or tendency not hitherto generally re- 
ceived and acted on as Christian, instead of suspecting or rejecting 
it as the principle of a new, or the revival of the principle of an 
old heresy, to hail it as the commencement of a new and important 
progress in Christian truth. But as this principle has not its root 
in the preéxisting Christian system, it can be no development of 
Christian truth, nor of Christian life, and can, at best, be only a de- 
velopment of our natural life as withdrawn from the influence of 
the Christian religion, and therefore of human life as under the do- 
minion of Satan. Men do not, in this world, live a purely natural 
life, or a life of pure and simple nature. We are under a super- 
natural providence, and either through grace rise to God by super- 
natural virtue, or through the malice of the Devil sink to hell by a 
more than natural wickedness. In other words, man in this life is 
habitually under the dominion, either, through grace, of Christ, or, 
through fallen nature, of Satan. All those principles or tendencies 
followed by us, which are repugnant to Christianity as at any time 
received, are, properly speaking, Satanic, and consequently their 
development can in no sense be regarded either as a development 
of Christian truth or of Christian life, either as a development of 
Christian doctrine or as a development effected by it. 

The great error of the-German Developmentists lies in their not 
drawing a clear and distinct line between the Divine activity and 
the human, and in their blending the two activities in some degree 
intoone. ‘They do not properly distinguish between subjective and 
objective. Their aim is, no doubt, to assert the supremacy of God 
and the autonomy of man, but they attempt to assert human au- 
tonomy and the Divine supremacy in a sense in which one neces- 
sarily denies the other. ‘The autonomy of man is in his free will, 
to which no violence is ever suffered to be done; but the Divine 
Legislator imposes the law to which man is morally bound to con- 
form, and in accordance with which man is morally obliged, not 
physically forced, to exercise his own autonomy. Our friends 
overlook this fact, and, while they do not deny the law imposed by 
Almighty God, they seek to find the reason of its obligation in hu- 
man autonomy, and not in God himself, and thus confound accept- 
ance of law and obedience to it by a free moral agent, with making 
and enjoining the law itself, claiming thus what is properly the 
office of God, the sovereign Legislator, for man himself. ‘They 
shrink from saying in just so many words, Let God command and 
man obey, or, Thy will, O God, be done, not mine. Always, un- 
consciously to themselves, no doubt, are they more or less under 
the influence of the Satanic temptation, “ Ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil,” that is, ye shall be your own masters, and 
the law unto yourselves, and not bound to receive it from a supe- 
rior, or, at least, not till you have, proprio motu, assented to it, and 
enacted it for yourselves. 
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Further back still lies in their minds an error with regard to 
creation. We do not accuse them of formally denying the crea- 
tive act of God, but they regard it rather as the act of the Divine 
Intellect and Essence than of the Divine Will. Creation is in 
their system rather the evolution of the Eternal Being according 
to the laws of his own infinite intelligence, than an act of the free 
will of God, — a clean production by his infinite liberty from noth- 
ing. In order to assert creation at all, in any proper sense of the 
term, it is necessary to assert it as the free act of God, and there- 
fore as an act of will, free not only from coaction, but also from 
intrinsic necessity. But referring creation to God as being and 
intelligence, rather than to God as will, or free activity, they natu- 
rally regard — nay, are compelled to regard — human life as an 
evolution of the human being and as a development of human 
intelligence. It is always a becoming, das Werden, and conse- 
quently ceases in so far as it ceases to be progressive. The end of 
human living is therefore progress, or the continuous development 
of intelligence and growth or evolution of being. The human being 
is like one of our American cities, never finished. Nature is not 
completed in the original act of creation, but tends always to com- 
plete itself. This is the grand error of nearly all the later German 
and French philosophy. It supposes that our legitimate activity 
consists in developing and augmenting and completing our nature 
or our being, or in growing into God, instead of making it consist 
in the exercise of our activity in fulfilment of a moral law. 
Man’s work is to make man, to complete his own being and fac- 
ulties, instead of using the being and faculties God has given him 
to fulfil the purpose for which he has been created. Thus the end 
of man is to carry on and complete his own creation, that is, carry 
on and complete the creative work of the Almighty. 

The same principle, or a parallel principle, is applied to Chris- 
tianity. ‘The work of man in regard to it is to develop and complete 
it, to finish the work commenced by the Almighty of making a relig- 
ion, not the work of believing and obeying or practising the religion 
which God has given him. All Protestant thought, not devoted to 
the destruction of all religion, is employed in making, constructing, 
or completing religion, and so busy are Protestants in this work, 
that they have no leisure or heart to practise religion. The error 
lies in claiming for man a share in creation, or, as we have often 
said, placing the activity of man on the same line and in the cycle 
with the creative activity of God. Let our friends understand this ; 
let them understand that in the first place nature is not a becoming, 
but is become, is completed, and that religion objectively consid- 
ered is finished, and Christianity perfected, by the Author and Fin- 
isher of our faith, and they will at once see that their doctrine of 
development is no better than a blasphemous dream. They will 
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then understand that the Christian religion is not a product of hu- 
man life, but is the element of that life, and must be possessed in 
its perfection as the condition of living that life ; for the Christian 
life is not a life developed in us or evolved from us, but a life gen- 
erated or begotten in us by Christ our Redeemer. 

We would suggest also to our friends of the Mercersburg school 
to inquire into their present tendency. They see, admit, and 
prove the present unsatisfactory state of Protestantism. They be- 
lieve or profess to believe that the Protestant Reformation was 
necessary to carry on the legitimate development of the Chris- 
tianity of the preceding ages; but they regard the present as a 
transitional state. They do not believe that Protestantism as a dog- 
matic religion was in its origin, or is now in any of its forms, an 
adequate statement of Christian faith and theology. They look 
upon themselves, not as having found, but as about to find, what 
they want. Now there are two things to which we would call 
attention. First, following the anti-Catholic impulse originally 
given to the Reformation, Protestants have fallen into the sect sys- 
tem and vulgar Protestantism, which the Mercersburg school is 
resolute tocondemn as unchristian ; and, second, just in proportion 
as they follow the tendency they contend for, and recede from this 
vulgar Protestantism, do they approach, not a new form of Chris- 
tianity, but that old Catholic form against which the Reformers pro- 
tested. These are two pregnant facts. They should, it seems to 
us, excite a doubt whether there is any middle ground, and create 
a suspicion that the form they are seeking, and the higher theology 
they are craving, are identically the Catholic religion, and not to 
be realized out of it. Dr. Nevin, in his war against what he calls 
Puritanism, has found himself, no doubt to his surprise and alarm, 
approaching what he still persists in calling Romanism. In a less 
degree, or at a greater distance, the same is true of Dr. Schaff. 
Both seem to have confidence in the Catholizing school of Ger- 
many, but can either of them deny that all they call progress in this 
school consists precisely in its approach to Catholicity, to our own 
Church? Is it not probable, then, that their progress, continued 
till it has attained the last results of the new movement, would 
carry them into the bosom of that Church? They may, indeed, 
deny their own doctrine, and suddenly and violently interrupt their 
progress ; but if they concede, as they do, that they have not ar- 
rived at the goal, and if they are going, as they contend, in the right 
direction, and if they continue on, we see not well how they can 
avoid entering the Catholic communion. They might, then, it 
seems to us, very reasonably conclude that their labor is unneces- 
sary, that the higher and truer theology which they seek, and which 
they concede that they have not as yet found, is already construct- 
ed for them, and they have nothing to do but humbly submit to it. 
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But our space admonishes us that we must close. We beg the 
serious attention of our friends to these few considerations, which 
we have made in no captious or controversial spirit. We know how 
hard it is fora man who has been bred a Protestant, and has been 
accustomed to look for the truth in some development of Protes- 
tantism, to change, and bring himself to look for it in that Church 
which he has hitherto despised or hated. But we hope they will 
continue on, and that our Catholic friends will not forget to besiege 
Heaven with prayers for their conversion. 


Art. VI.— LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. A Brief Sketch of the History of the Catholic Church on the Island of 
New York. By the Rev. J. R. Bamey. New York: Dunigan & 
Brother. 1853. 16mo. pp. 156. 


Tue only fault we have to find with this sketch is that it is too brief, 
and does not give us so full a history of Catholicity in the commercial me- 
tropolis of our country as we could wish. Still, as a contribution to the 
Church history of the United States, it is of very great value, for, as far 
as it goes, it is perfectly reliable. The situation of the author, as secre- 
tary to the Archbishop of New York, gave him access to the most authen- 
tic sources of information, and his high character is a sufficient warrant 
that he has used them with scrupulous fidelity. We hope that he will find 
leisure, in his new and elevated position as Bishop of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, to continue his sketches, and to give us some account of the rise and 
progress of our holy religion in his new diocese, where it has had to con- 
tend with Presbyterianism of the bluest sort. The early and present his- 
tory of Catholicity in the United States is a striking commentary on the 
present pretensions of Protestants, that Protestantism is the friend of civil 
and religious liberty, and proves that in the mouths of Protestants generally 
religious liberty means very little but the liberty to deny the Catholic relig- 
ion and oppress its adherents. Dr. Bailey’s work proves, moreover, that 
all the bigotry and intolerance of the country were not confined to our own 
Puritan fathers. When the true history of the country shall have been 
written, it will be seen that the Presbyterians of the Middle States and the 
Episcopalians of Virginia had as large a portion of the true Protestant 
spirit as the Congregationalists of New England. Even at the present day, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati are far more than Boston the seats 
of the anti-Catholic movement, and of unmitigated Protestantism, although 
Boston is bad enough. Of all the different Protestant denominations that 
emigrated to this Western world, the Congregationalists offend us the least, 
and come the nearest to commanding our respect. We do not deny, and 
we do not wish to extenuate, their faults, but we have no sympathy with 
the disposition which we find among even our Catholic friends tovsingle 
them out as peculiarly censurable for their bigotry and intolerance. Big- 
oted and intolerant they certainly were, as all Protestants must be; but 
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they were not more so than their Protestant brethren of other names. But 
since they have admitted the secret society of Know-Nothings among 
them, and are rapidly becoming affiliated to it, we cannot say what they 
may not be in afew years. Already have the Know-Nothings obtained the 
government of our principal cities and towns, and they will have the State, 
most likely next year, and perhaps in two years the Union, when undoubt- 
edly a vigorous effort will be made to disfranchise Catholics, and to pro- 
scribe the Catholic religion. A bitter and most cruel persecution of Cath- 
olics in the name of civil and religious liberty is undoubtedly in prepa- 
ration, and it will go hard but the people, so called, will prove their ability 


to rival the old Pagan Cesars, or the Protestant princes of the sixteenth 
century. 


2. Sketches of the Early Catholic Missions of Kentucky; from their Com- 
mencement in 1787, to the Julilee of 1826-27. By M.J. Spaupine, 
D.D. Louisville: Webb & Brother. 1844. I6mo. pp. 308. 


WE notice this work by Dr. Spalding, the learned and zealous Bishop 
of Louisville, to urge its Right Reverend author to favor the public with 
a new edition of it, as it is now out of print. It is full of deep and thrill- 
ing interest to all Catholics, and gives us an account of the early labors 
and struggles of our missionaries in Kentucky and adjoining States, which 
it is profitable for us to read. In most of the towns in the Northern and 
Middle States Catholicity is chiefly indebted for its origin and growth to 
the later immigration of Catholics from Europe, and, if naturalized, is not 
nationalized. It has something of a foreign accent, and seems not to have 
as yet become an integral element in the life of the nation. It appears 
almost as anexotic. It is not so much so in Kentucky, or in Missouri, and 
one must visit those two States, as well as Maryland, the fruitful mother of 
American Catholicity, to be aware of the strength and importance of the 
American Catholic element. This element is far larger and stronger than 
in our section of the Union is commonly supposed. They who suppose 
the Church in this country is composed only of immigrants from Ireland, and 
their descendants, are grossly mistaken. Irishmen and the descendants of 
Irishmen unquestionably make up the majority of the Catholic population 
of the country, but they by no means constitute the whole of it. Besides 
the American portion, there is a very considerable number of French 
origin, and most excellent Catholics too ; there are also some of Spanish 
origin and descent, and there is a large and increasing body of German 
Catholics, of whom our English Catholic papers seldom take any notice. 
In Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, and numerous 
other places, they equal, if they do not outnumber, the Irish and English 

Yatholics. ‘The immigration the last year from Germany into the United 
States exceeded the immigration from Ireland, and he would form a very 
inadequate estimate of the strength of Catholicity in this country who 
should leave out the German element. There is no more peaceable, in- 
dustrious, thriving, and exemplary portion of our populationithan the Cath- 
olic Germans. ‘They have built some of the best churches amongst us, 
and they almost invariably sustain at their own expense a school in con- 
nection with their churches, where their children receive a thorough com- 
mon-school education in both German and English. We have been 
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greatly edified and encouraged by the intercourse we have lately had 
with our German brethren in several cities and places which we have 
visited, and we are sorry that the intercourse between Catholics speaking 
the English language and the German Catholics in our country is not 
more frequent, and of a more intimate and affectionate nature. 

We speak of the Catholic Germans, not of the Frreemanner or infidel 
Germans. ‘These infidel Germans are bad enough, we concede, but in the 
late riots which they have excited, or in which they have taken part, in 
several of our cities, they are not more censurable than those Protestants or 
infidel Americans who sympathize with them, and tacitly, if not expressly, 
encourage them, and without whose sympathy and encouragement they 
would never dare make these attacks upon Catholics and Catholic feeling 
which they have made during the last five or six months. ‘The blame of 
those attacks must not be all thrown upon the Germans, whom shrewd 
and cunning Yankees use as their tools. 

But we have wandered from our purpose. We beg Dr. Spalding to 
give us a new edition of his admirable Sketches. The work is little known 
at the East, and we wish all our Catholics to read it. It has nothing to 
offend any nationality, but it will show that American Catholicity has a 
history, and will tend to help on that fusion of all foreign nationalities into 
one American nationality, which is in some sense necessary in order to 
enable Catholics to feel at home here, and to have that moral weight in 
the American community to which their increasing numbers, wealth, and 
general intelligence entitle them. We are at least two millions and a half, 
but it is certain that we have nothing of that moral weight in the American 
community that, for instance, the one million and a half of Protestants out 
of thirty-six millions have in France. In this city we are about one half 
the population, but where is our moral weight, our moral infiuence, or the 
thought or the action of our community? We ean gain influence ‘only in 
proportion as we become fused, as it were, into one American nationality, 
and become able to think, and to feel, and to speak of ourselves as Ameri- 
cans. Our proudest distinction is that we are Catholics, and after that it 
should be that we are Americans. We do not like the distinction of Ger- 
man Americans, or Irish Americans. We are fellow-Catholics; let us 
study to be fellow-countrymen. There is here a work for Catholics, and 
their first lesson is to learn that they can be American without ceasing to 
be Catholic, and without becoming radicals, or running into extreme democ- 
racy. We wish our friend of the American Celt, whose aim is so just, 
would address his countrymen settled or naturalized here more from the 
point of view of American, and less from that of Irish nationality. There 
is an American nationality here of vast strength, which has a remarkable 
absorbing force, and you cannot supplant it, or sustain against it for any 
great length of time any foreign nationality. The sooner this is under- 
stood, the better will it be for the interests of Catholics and of Catholicity. 
Immigrants must not regard themselves as mere colonists here from Ire- 
land or Germany. They must feel that they are an integral part of our 
population, and that the ‘United States are a nation, an independent na- 
tion, with a constitution and Jaws of its own, and living and developing its 
own national life. 
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3. The Jew of Verona: an Historical Tale of the Italian Revolutions of 
1846-49. From the second revised Italian Edition. Baltimore: Mur- 
phy & Co. 1854, 2vols. 12mo. 


WE shall refer to this work hereafter, and we notice it now only to 
commend it to the serious attention of ail who would understand the 
late Italian revolutions. It has little of romance but its form. The work 
is substantially historical, and reliable. The author shows well the work- 
ing of the secret societies, but perhaps he would have given us a more 
adequate view of the causes which produced those revolutions if he had 
entered more fully into the foreign policy and rivalries of the French and 
English courts. The author does not seem to us to have entered suffi- 
ciently into the philosophy of his subject, nor to have considered it enough 
in its relations to the general politics of Europe. It is the defect that we 
often notice in the otherwise able and excellent La Civilta Cattolica, in 
which this work originally appeared. It may be that it is not thought 
advisable to enter much into such questions, in works published at Rome, 
and if so, we have nothing tosay. However, The Jew of Verona is a most 
important work, and we wish every Catholic and every Protestant in the 
country to read it. 


4. Practical Piety, set forth by St. Francis or Sates. First American 
Edition. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1853. pp. 360. 


WE need not say one word in favor of this admirable work on Practical 
Piety. ‘The simple fact that it consists of selections from the letters and 
discourses of St. Francis of Sales, Prince Bishop of Geneva, who per- 
sonally reconciled seventy-two thousand Calvinists to the Church, says all 
and more than it would be in our power to say. We saw lately the notice. 
of a church dedicated to God under the patronage of this great Saint. 
We hope that many more will be, for he is peculiarly the Saint whose 
patronage should be invoked in a Calvinistic country like ours, and in 
which his daughters, the Sisters of the Visitation, are doing so much for 
female education. 


5. The Mission Book: a Manual of Instructions and Prayers, adapted to 
preserve the Fruits of the Mission. Drawn chiefly from the Works of Sr. 
Atruonsus Licuort. Published under the Direction of the Fathers of 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. New York: Cozzans & 
Co. 1853. pp. 539. 


Tus is an excellent Manual of Instructions and Prayers, well adapted 
to its purpose. For ourselves, personally, we feel a deep interest in it, 
on account of the excellent ecclesiastic in whose name the copyright is 
secured, a very dear friend of ours before either of us had found our way 
into the Church, and none the less dear now that we can both feel our- 
selves members of the same mystical body of Christ. 
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6. The Cross and the Shamrock, or How to defend the Faith; an Irish- 
American Catholic Tale of Real Life, descriptive of the Temptations, 
Sufferings, Trials, and Triumphs of the Children of St. Patrick, in the 
Great Republic of Washington. A Book for the Entertainment and 
Special Instruction of the Catholic Male and Female Servants of the 
United States. Written by a Missionary Priest. Boston: Donahoe. 
1853. 12mo. pp. 264. 


Tue Reverend author of this book has very well described its character 
in its title, which is by no means remarkable for its brevity. The work can- 
not be praised for its refined literary taste, nor for its artistic skill; but it 
is original, fresh, vigorous, and marked here and there by a passage of rare 
beauty and true pathos. It could have been written by nobody but an Irish 
missionary priest, and one in whom nearly all contradictions meet. But 
it has evidently been written for a good purpose, and, though in style and 
language not pleasing to a fastidious taste, can hardly fail to be deeply 
interesting and profitable to the important class for whom it is specially 
designed. ‘The author is in earnest, and has-written out of a full and 
overflowing heart. For ourselves, we wish he had mingled his lights 
and shades with a little more care. His Irish characters are saints, and 
his Yankee characters natural-born devils. This is carrying the mat- 
ter a little beyond the limits of romance. We have known some Irish- 
men, Irish Catholics too, who were not precisely saints, and we have 
known Yankees that were deficient in none of those virtues which are 
possible outside of the Church. The misfortune of the Yankees is not 
that they are Yankees, but that they are not Catholics, and we do not 
think it the best way to win them to the Church, for Catholics to vituper- 
ate them, and to show themselves insensible to their many noble qualities 
asa people. They yield to no people on the earth in the Gentile virtues. 
We regret these invidious appeals to national prejudices, and we think it 
a poor policy to attempt to make nationality our principal reliance, espe- 
cially in a country like ours, for the preservation of Catholicity. It is all 
very fine to tell our children that they must adhere to the Church because 
it was the religion of their fathers, but if a similar argument had been 
addressed by the Apostles and Fathers to the Pagan world, they had made 
few converts, and if we ourselves had listened to it, we should have re- 
mained in the ranks of Protestantism, where we were born and reared. 
Irish nationality cannot be preserved for any great length of time on 
American ground. It is greatly enfeebled in the second generation, and 
counts for nothing in the third. We may or may not regret it, but we 
cannot help it. The great thing, therefore, it seems to us, is to study 
how we can prevent a change of nationality in our Catholic immigrants 
from involving, as it has heretofore done to a lamentable extent, a change of 
religion. It seems to us that ourchildren need to be instructed and trained 
to be Catholics, because the Catholic Church is God’s Church, out of 
which no one can ever be saved, and not because the Church is American, 
German, French, or Irish. They need, in a country like ours, where the 
dominant nationality is non-Catholic, to be early taught that Catholicity is 
free from and superior to al] nationalities, a kingdom or a commonwealth 
in itself, which overrides all others. The children of Irish parents very 
naturally fall into the American habits of thought and action, and soon 
learn to look with a sort of aversion on what, without offence, we may 
call Irishism, or to wish to get rid of it, as a supposed obstacle to their 
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success in life. If they have not at a very early age been taught to dis- 
tinguish between the nationality and the religion of their parents, they 
will be very likely to throw off both together. The training which an- 
swered its purpose in Ireland, where not to be Catholic is to be anti- 
national, will not operate so well here, where Catholicity has hardly 
become nationalized. We think, therefore, with all deference to the excel- 
lent missionary priest, who has given us the ‘‘ Cross and Shamrock,’’ 
that the intense Irishism of his book, however respectable it may be in 
itself, and its intense anti-Americanism, however naturally provoked, are 
not precisely the sort of thing most needed in this country. We wish he 
had omitted the Shamrock, and spoken of the characters he saw proper to 
introduce simply as Catholics and non-Catholies, not as Irish Catholics 
and Yankees. This constant appeal to a foreign nationality is one 
of the causes that gave rise to the Native-American party, which in 
its origin was only accidentally anti-Catholic, whatever it may be now. 
Where a large number of voters can be addressed as Jrish Americans, or 
as German Afmericans, and brought to the polls by appeals addressed to 
their foreign nationality and deep love of their mother country, it is not 
strange that a Native-American party should spring up; and when it hap- 
pens that a large portion of these voters are Catholics, it is not strange 
that the bigots should seize upon the strong American feeling opposed to 
them, and endeavor to make the Native-American party an anti-Catholic 
party, which they will succeed only the better in doing if Irish Catholic 
books and papers indulge in ridicule, sarcasm, and vituperation in respect 
to it. What we here say may possibly be set down to our own American- 
ism, and want of sympathy with Irish nationality; if so, we cannot help 
it. In becoming a Catholic, we came under no obligation to change our 
nationality, and we have thus far proved that we could be a Catholic with- 
out ceasing to be an American. Our sympathy with the Irish is religious, 
not national; in their character of Catholics, not in that of Irishmen. An 
Trish infidel like John Mitchell, or an Irish radical like Thomas F’. Mea- 
gher, is no more nor less to us than any other infidel or radical. Asa 
Catholic editor, we do not suppose we are bound to pay either any peculiar 
respect because he happens to be Irish, and a disgrace to Ireland. In so 
far as the Irish are Catholic, or their interests here or in Ireland are bound 
up with those of Catholicity, they may count on our sympathy and sup- 
port as far as our feeble abilities go; but beyond that, they are to us in 
the same category with other races of mankind, neither better nor worse 
for being Irish. We have warm friends among the Irish. So we have 
amongst the Germans, the Italians, the Belgians, the Hollanders, the 
Swiss, the French, the English, and our own countrymen, and we love 
them all, and try to return their friendship without thinking of what race 
they belong to, or in what country they first saw the light. We 
have our own nationality, which is Anglo-American, and we are nei- 
ther proud nor ashamed of it. We do not think that in the eyes of God 
we are either the better or the worse for it. If we go to heaven, it will 
be through the merits of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of all men; and if 
we are sent to the other place, it will not be as an Anglo-American, but 
as a sinner, as a bad Catholic, and a rebel against God. 
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7. All for Jesus; or the Easy Ways of Divine Love. By F. W. Fanor, 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
1854. 12mo. pp. 432. 

Tuis is the first American from the second London edition of a most 
admirable ascetic work adapted to the wants of seculars. It needs no 
commendation from us. The author’s name is itself a high guaranty of 
its merits, and if a stronger were needed, we have it in the approbation of 
its republication by the illustrious Archbishop of Baltimore. Whoever 
reads it will at least be quickened and induced to try ‘‘the easy ways of 
Divine Love.” 


8. Sketches of the Irish Bar. By the Right Honorable Richarp Lator 
Sueit, M.P. With Memoirs and Notes, by R. Suetton MAcKENZzIE, 
D.C.L. New York: Redfield. 1854. 2 vols. 16mo. 


We have not read these ‘* Sketches,’’ and are not competent to speak of 
the Editor’s Notes, but the work is very highly esteemed, and we are sure 
that Sketches of the Irish Bar by such a writer as Richard Lalor Sheil 
cannot fail to be both instructive and amusing. We intend reading it, and 
when we have read it, we may make it the subject of some comments. 


The Black Warrior Case, and the Eastern Question. —The seizure 
of the American steamer Black Warrior, by the Spanish authorities 
at Havana, for an alleged violation of the revenue laws, is regarded 
by those of our countrymen who covet the possession of Cuba as a gross 
insult to our flag, and made the occasion of inflaming the passions of our 
people against Spain. It has called forth a message from the Presi- 
dent to Congress of a very menacing character, and which proves that the 
government are quite willing to avail themselves of the slightest pretext 
for taking possession of Cuba by force. As yet we have seen only the 
statement of one side, and that the side of the injured party, and the Sec- 
retary of State has in his office evidence enough that such statements are 
seldom worthy of the least reliance. There is no need of excitement on 
the subject. If the Cuban authorities have wrongly confiscated the steamer 
and cargo, Spain, having every interest and wish to be on friendly terms 
with us, will no doubt make us ample satisfaction; and it does not become 
a great nation like us to manifest any extraordinary indignation at the sup- 
posed insult to our flag. We are powerful enough to bear real insults 
without losing our temper or flying into a passion. We should study to 
lose our air of a parvenu, and to acquire the calm dignity of a great peo- 
ple, conscious of its position and not afraid of being jostled out of it. 

But there may be more in this matter than meets the eye. It seems now 
fully certain, that France and England wil! actually go to war with Rus- 
sia, to decide whether she or they shall control the internal affairs of the 
Ottoman Empire, under the pretence of maintaining its independence and 
integrity. Between Turkey and Russia we have personally very little 
preference, and if the war could be, as it should have been, confined to 
those two powers, without involving other nations, we should take very 
little interest in the contest. Our anxiety from the first has been for Aus- 
tria, whose central position fits her to be the grand mediating power of 
Europe. She is the pivot of the European system, and let her be weak- 
ened in favor either of Russia or of France, that system is broken up, 
and there is henceforth nothing but despotism and anarchy to be looked for 
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in the Old World. We thought we saw in the proceedings of France a 
renewal, under her new dynasty, of her old hereditary policy of a league 
with the Turk for the abasement of Austria, while in those of England we 
saw only an attempt to Protestantize the East to please Exeter Hall, and 
to secure commercial advantages to please Manghester. ‘The pretence of 
either, that it intervenes to maintain the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman dominions, is too absurd to deceive any one passably informed on 
the subject. The Sultan is not, and never can be again, an independent 
sovereign, except in name; and if not under the influence of Russia, he 
must be under that of France or England, or of the two united. But if 
it be true that Austria has partially adopted the policy of the Western 
powers, and by so doing is able to protect herself against the revolution- 
ists in Italy and Hungary, and is secured from a French invasion, we are 
not very averse to seeing the war go on, for we have no wish to see any 
further extension of the Russian power in Europe. 

But France and England are bound to Spain by a solemn treaty to pro- 
tect her in the possession of Cuba against the United States, and therefore, 
if we can succeed in getting up a pretext for seizing that island by force, 
we are likely to find ourselves in alliance with Russia, in a war against the 
western European powers. The alliance between France and England, 
an alliance as avowedly against us as against Russia, is by no party here 
regarded with favor, for it touches our national honor, and any attempt of 
the two powers to interfere with any of our projects would arm the 
whole population of the country against them, and throw the whole force 
of the Republic in the coming struggle on the side of Russia. There is 
amongst us a strong feeling of hostility to Austria, but the feeling towards 
Russia in the party in power is, and always has been, friendly. The Czar 
has his warmest admirers among our Jeading Democrats. The radicals 
among us are friendly to France, but hostile to her government, and a large 

ortion of our population are burning for an opportunity to fight Great 
Britain. A war on the side of Russia against France and England, which 
would enable us to annex the Spanish, French, and English West Indies, 
and the rest of Mexico, and thus extend the ‘‘ area of freedom,’’ would be 
exceedingly popular in this country, and would make the fortune of the 
administration that could bring it about. The Irish party here would favor 
it, from their hatred of England, and because they imagine it would give 
them an opportunity of doing something for Ireland, in which, however, 
they would most likely be deceived ; for Great Britain, we think, will find 
in her war against Russia nowhere more loyal supporters than in Ireland. 

If, then, the government can get out of the Black Warrior case a pre- 
text for attacking Spain, it is likely to make the Eastern in part a Western 
question, and to make the Western as well as the Eastern continent a 
theatre of the war. The war, if fully entered on, is likely to become 
universal, and not to be terminated in a single campaign. ‘The war fever 
is up, and all appearances indicate that we are on the eve of a war the like 
of which has hardly, if ever, been known. We dread it, for all parties 
will lose by it, and the balance of power, instead of being preserved, 
will be lost. The unwisest thing Spain ever did was forming a treaty 
with France and England against the United States. It will hasten the 
event it was intended to guard against, and France and England will find 
that their intimate alliance will secure them the hostility of Russia and the 
United States, the two great and growing powers of the world, and ulti- 
mately their united hostility, since Lord Clarendon has had the indiscretion 
to hint that the alliance looks to Western as well as to Eastern affairs. 








